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Dear Reader: 
wn Gee = In a program to prepare teachers for intelligent travel, 


2 


tional Education Association in the nonprofit “recrea- 
April 1954 tional-educational” tours the NEA offers its members. 
7 Thus every teacher taking advantage of one of the four 
NEA package tours to Mexico. Guatemala-Mexico, Cuba, 
- : or South America receives a PAU orientation tour kit 


1 r | ‘ Volume 6, Number 4 the Pan American Union is collaborating with the Na- 


and a one-year subscription to AMERICAS magazine. The 
kits contain booklets of the “American Nations” and 
“Travel in the Americas” series and background litera- 
CONTENTS ture on the history, government, geography, and industry 
P of the countries to be visited. as well as practical tips 
ON THE ECONOMIC FRONT : for travelers. These “teacher meets teacher” tours, under 
the guidance of people in the educational field who 
WHAT'S HAPPENED TO COFFEE? Betty Wils 
Betty — know Latin America firsthand, give the traveling edu- 
HOLY WEEK IN POPAYAN Andrew Hunter Whiteford — cators an opportunity to exchange ideas with their 
an counterparts in other countries and to visit schools and 
= 7 7 ERNOON WITH FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT Santiago leading educational centers. Many colleges now cooperat- 
npeadieaniet i ing with the NEA Travel Division, whose headquarters 
DRAMA IN MINIATURE Peggy Munoz are in Washington, D. C.. give academic credit for edu- 
cational travel. 

UNDER PERUVIAN SANDS Kathleen Chase his is only one way in which the Pan American Union 
LAND’S END Enrique Bunster publications are promoting a closer understanding among 
= ; : the peoples of our Hemisphere. The PAU makes these 

GOLDEN LGAC ane ats Crane 
LDEN LEGACY Jane Watson Crane publications available to the general public at a nominal 
OAS FOTO FLASHES fee, which scarcely covers the printing costs. On request 
HAITI’S FUTURE FARMERS : we will furnish free catalogues of publications and films, 
wea ig ia as well as leaflets and pamphlets containing information 
POINTS OF VIEW ; about the activities of the Organization of American 
: mong the publications o AS agencies in which 
BOOKS 2 : _ Americas readers may be interested are those of the 
4 Loox At Dominic an LITERATURE Max Henriquez Urena Inter-American Indian Institute in Mexico City, dealing 
\ CRITIC SPEAKS Frank Hebblethwaite with anthropology and aboriginal cultures; the Inter- 
Book Notes American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Tur- 
EMBASSY ROW rialba, Costa Rica, on agriculture and conservation ; the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute in Washington, D. C., 
KNOW WHERE YOUR NEIGHBORS ARE? Boris Randolph on statistical science; the American International In- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS : a stitute for the Protection of Childhood in Montevideo, 
vs ” on the welfare of children and social conditions affecting 
CONTRIBUTORS (Inside Back Cover) P them: the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in Washing- 


ton, D. C., on health and sanitation problems; the Pan 


Pan American Union, General Secretariat of the Organization of American Institute of Geography and History in Mexico 
City, on matters of its specialty; the Inter-American 


American States, Washington 6, D. C., U.S. A. ~ 
Alberto Lleras, Secretary General _ : Juridical Committee in Rio de Janeiro, on legal matters; 


published in English, Spanish, and Portuguese 


William Manger, Assistant Secretary General and the Inter-American Commission of Women in Wash- 
Editor ington, on the civil and political rights of women. 
Kathleen Walker You, as an AMERICAS reader, can help the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to reach all those interested in a wider knowl- 
edge of inter-American affairs by: 

1. Telling others—your friends, neighbors, associates— 
about Americas and all our other publications and en- 
couraging them to request additional information. 

2. Passing out or mailing informative PAU material 
Mary G. Reynolds . Cn) A to individuals and civie groups with which you are in 
Benedicta S. Monsen contact (we will mail you any material you might need 


Lillian L. de Tagle in this connection). 
Betty Wilson Oo ans 3. Turning over your copies of the magazine and other 
Cover an 7 PAU printed matter, after you have finished with it, to 


Pedro Guerrero friends, acquaintances, libraries, and clubs—where they 
may be widely circulated. 

1. Distributing PAU material at civic meetings or 
study groups in which you participate. 

Thus you can help in a very effective way to spread 
good will among the peoples of the Hemisphere. 
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Any material not copyrighted may be reprinted from AMERICAs, providing it 
is accompanied by the following credit line: “Reprinted from AMERICAS, 
monthly magazine published by the Pan American Union in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese.” Articles must carry the author’s name. 
Subscription rate of Americas: $3.00 a year, $5.00 for two years, $7.00 for 7 s a Joun McApams 
three years, for the English, Spanish, and Portuguese editions in the United 
States and Canada. Add $1.00 extra for postage to countries outside the 7 Di sributi Divisi 

Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. Single copies 25¢. Address orders . 
to Publications and Distribution Division, Pan American Union, Washing- [As we go to press, Secretary General Alberto Lleras, 
ton 6, D. C. For information on microfilms of AmMErRIcAs, address University whose column generally appears in this space, is in Cara- 
Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. “. «© cas. We hope to present his report on the Tenth Inter- 

American Conference in the next issue.—Ed.] 
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Growing Latin American Merchant Shipping 


Since World War Il, when other nations’ vessels nor- 
mally serving Latin America’s international trade were re- 
assigned to strategic operations in other waters, the Latin 
American countries have enormously expanded their own 
merchant-ship tonnage. The over-all deadweight tonnage 
(carrying capacity in long tons) was up 311.9 per cent in 
June 1953 over the 1939 level. Excluding the many foreign- 
owned ships listed under Panamanian and Honduran regis- 
try, the gain still amounts to 193.4 per cent for the period. 
Latin American ships now account for 8.4 per cent of the 
entire world’s merchant tonnage, as against only 2.9 per 
cent in 1939. The following table reveals the make-up of 
this fleet increase, including all vessels of one thousand 
gross tons or over: 7 


Deadweight Tonnage of Latin American Merchant Vessels In Thousands — 
of Tons 


Total Dry Cargo Tonkers 
Including Panama and Honduras 


September 1, 1939 1,329 
June 30, 1948 4,164 
June 30, 1953 5,163 


Excluding Panama and Honduras 

September 1, 878 

June 30, 1948 , 1,905 

June 30, 1953 2,338 

lf Panama and Honduras are omitted as special cases, 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela have shown the 
largest growth in tanker fleets and Argentina and Peru 
lead in new dry-cargo freighters. In 1939, Colombia and 
Costa Rica had no national flag fleets. Today they have 
a combined tonnage of 257,000. Large percentage gains 
were chalked up by the following countries: 
— Thousands of Thousands of 


Deadweight Tons Deadweight Tons 
September 1,1939 June 30, 


1,180 


Percentage 
Increase 


Argentina 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Panama 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
a 

The extent of these gains is highlighted by comparison 
with the growth of merchant fleets of some of the world’s 
principal maritime nations in the same period. Between 
September 1939 and June 1953, United Kingdom tonnage 
went up 5.6 per cent; Denmark’s, 24.3 per cent; Norway’s, 
29.1 per cent; Sweden's, 69 per cent; France's, 44.8 per 
cent, and the Netherlands’, 12.6 per cent. The growth of 
the U.S. merchant fleet is not comparable, since most of 
the new tonnage constructed to meet wartime needs is 
maintained in moth-ball status 


= 
International Banking - 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment announced in February two new Latin American 
loans: one to Ecuador and another to Brazil. The $8,500,- 
000 loan for highway construction in Ecuador is the first 
made by the Bank in that country. It goes to the Comité 


Ejecutivo de Vialidad of Guayas Province, an autonomous 


authority established in 1945 to develop a road system — 


for the province and port facilities for Guayaquil, the 
country’s largest city and first port. 

The coastal region embracing Guayas and neighboring — 
provinces produces most of Ecuador's cotton, rice, and 
sugar, and the bulk of the main export crops—bananas, 


cacao, and coffee. Yet only 7.35 per cent of the land — 


in this fertile seventeen-million-acre zone is under cultiva-. 


tion. The chief bar to further agricultural development LZ 
When existing unpaved — 
roads become impassable during the five-month wet sea- 
son, perishable produce goes to waste. Even in dry | 

weather, transportation costs to ports are extremely high, 
sometimes twice the value of the products at the farm. 
Under the program the Bank is helping to finance—total _ 


been transportation difficulties. 


costs are expected to run to nearly twelve million dollars. 


over four years of work—eight roads radiating from — 


Guayaquil will be made all-weather highways. They will 


be integrated with a national highway plan to help make © 


year-round transportation possible between the port and 
Quito. 


The program will also include construction of the dias : 


try’s first suspension bridge, over the Daule River, and- 
inauguration of ferry service to carry trucks, automobiles, 
and possibly freight cars between Guayaquil and Duran, 
terminus of the railroad from the capital across the broad 
Guayas River. The highway investment is expected to pay 
off quickly in increased export crops. Last January, the 
Export-Import Bank lent the Ecuadorean Government $2,- 

500,000 for modernizing the Quito and Guayaquil air- 

ports. 

The International Bank’s new Brazilian loan of $18,- 
790,000 is to the Canadian-owned Brazilian Traction, Light 
& Power Company to help finance construction of a 160,- 
000-kilowatt thermal electric power plant at Piratinga, near 
Sao Paulo. This is going up as part of the company’s ex- 
pansion plan to alleviate the power shortage in that 
important industrial area. At present, power must be 
rationed in Sado Paulo, limiting industrial output. Thermal 
power was chosen for the new plant so that it could be 
brought into operation quickly as well as to balance the 
company’s hydroelectric system, which has been hampered 
by long droughts over the last three years. The Bank has 
previously lent Brazilian Traction $90,000,000 for other 
power and telephone-service projects. 

These two loans bring the funds advanced by the Bank 
in Latin America since it began operations to $474,105,000 
or just over 25 per cent of the grand total of nearly 1.87 
billion dollars lent throughout the world up to the end 
of February 1954. International Bank President Eugene R. 
Black, incidentally, planned to visit nine Central and South 
American republics, including non-member Argentina, dur- 
ing March. Down to the end of 1953, the Export-Import 
Bank, for its part, had granted credits totaling 4.9 billion 
dollars, 1.35 billion of that to Latin American countries. 
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Corree over a dollar a pound! For a while. the United 
States. which consumes more of the aromatic bean than 
the rest of the world put together. reacted as to a pro- 
posal that the White House be cut up into apartments. 
Self-appointed spokesmen for this and that demanded 
boycotts or shot off accusations at everything in sight. 
with emphasis on the coffee-producing countries of Latin 
America and principally Brazil— where their opposite 
numbers retorted with equal heat and illogic to what a 
Sao Paulo newspaper called “the campaign against cof- 
fee” and predicted the end of inter-American friendship. 
(Meantime. of course. there were U.S. investigators try- 
ing to find out what had really happened and Brazilian 
authorities earnestly marshaling statistics, but this was 
done with much less striking of attitudes in public.) The 
ten-cent restaurant cup of coffee began the long slide 
into limbo. joining the once-sacrosanct nickel cup. Here 
and there supermarket shoppers ostentatiously priced a 
can of coffee. then ostentatiously returned it to the shelf. 
A lecturer dismissed the whole problem by advocating a 
substitute beverage made of brewers’ yeast. soy sauce. 
salt. and hot water. 

The Brazilian argument. which is coming to be ac- 
cepted as fact now that the furor has died down enough 
for it to be heard, is that for a variety of reasons. none 
of them involving speculation, there is not enough coffee 
to go round, and that the price rise is a simple matter 
of supply and demand. The most dramatic and immediate 
aspect of this argument. and the one most easily demon- 
strable. is the destruction of a large part of the 1953-54 
crop by a severe freeze last July. Frost damage is some- 


thing that can be seen, and has been seen by several par- 


ties of U.S. journalists and one of housewives, all of 
whom toured the stricken area in February at the in- 
vitation of the Brazilian Government. I have just. re- 
turned from one of these tours. 

Before we had seen a coffee tree or a single set of 
figures. we were well aware that the Brazilian consumer 
is suffering as much as his U.S. counterpart. On our 
first morning in Sao Paulo, a few of us went on our own 
to visit the big Model Market. which occupies a building 


two blocks long. There we bought ground coffee at sixty- 
four cruzeiros a kilo—roughly. two pounds—-while the 
owner of the stall explained that only a month or so 
earlier it had been selling for forty-eight. (At the free 
rate. for actual dollars. cruzeiros exchange at up to fifty- 
eight to the dollar; the official rates. which affect most 
Brazilians. vary enormously, according to a complex 


schedule. About the best index of comparative living 
costs is afforded by a rate of between thirty and forty 
cruzeiros to the dollar.) We paid our respects to that 
popular local institution, the stand-up coffee bar, and 
sampled the strong black brew that is drunk in thimble- 
sized cups at every hour of the day and night. Currently. 
the price of the cafezinho, although the friendly proprie- 
tor refused to accept it from us. is one cruzeiro—double 
what it used to be. The daily A Gazeta was running 
indignant articles about this outrage, and about the 
fact that the quality of the cafezinho had sunk until “it 
has no equal for inferiority.” Though it is true, Brazilian 
Coffee Institute representatives later told us, that the best 
grades are shipped abroad, the ordinary Sao Paulo 
beverage seemed remarkably flavorsome to one accus- 
tomed to the efforts of U.S. drugstores. That afternoon 


we left for Londrina. in the coffee-growing northern 
hump of Parana State. two hours by DC-3 due west of 
Sao Paulo. 

Not far out of Sao Paulo, the coffee begins. Through- 
out the trip, the rolling dark-green fields were hardly 
ever out of sight. Our plane flew so low that we could 
distinguish the individual trees, planted with checker- 
board symmetry. Increasingly, the pattern was marred 
by streaks and patches of brown. This was what the frost 
had done. 

The frost struck suddenly in the early morning of 
July 5, 1953, when the temperature plunged to sixteen 
degrees Fahrenheit. It remained there only three hours. 
but that was enough. A relatively new coffee area. north- 
ern Parana was the region hardest hit: four hundred 
million out of seven hundred million trees damaged or 
destroyed, we were informed by Walter Lazzarini, head 
of the technical section of the Brazilian Coffee Institute. 
who accompanied us throughout the tour. Since many 
of the Parana trees are too young to be in full production, 
the total 
might appear insignificant compared to Sao Paulo State. 


(a coffee tree matures at five to seven years) 


which has well over a billion trees of which two hundred 
million were affected. This impression is misleading 
first. because the worst of the damage was in the area 
of mature trees east of Londrina: second, because the 
fresher, more fertile soil of Parana yields three times as 
much coffee per tree as Sao Paulo. In fact, Parana pro- 
duced close to a third of the Brazilian coffee crop in 
1952-53. 
Londrina described “a city a 


could be without 


present.” Ten years ago it was a frontier town with ten 


as 


A coffee fazenda as it ought to lool. 


thousand inhabitants, and something of the frontier still 
clings to it. But in that part of the world no one looks 
to the past. What interests the fifty thousand people who 
live there now is that in another ten years it will be a 
city of the startling modernity that characterizes Brazil. 
\s fast as the low, rough-and-ready houses can be leveled. 
they are being replaced by twelve-story bank and office 
buildings brilliant with glass and white tile. Londrina’s 
pavements and buildings. the white shirts of its men. 
are all stained crimson by the rich red earth on which 
ils prosperity depends. Rising abruptly out of the coffee 
fields. it would seem completely isolated but for the freight 
trains on a siding and the little airport. one of the busiest 
in Brazil. Not a city that attracts many visitors except 
on business. it had become inured to the sight of flying 
wedges of U.S. newspapermen by the time we arrived. 

went out to 
inspect coffee fazendas and warehouses. The air view 


Londrina was the base from which we 


is deceptive, a close-up look reveals: the brown blotches 
do not begin to tell the story of the frost damage. They 
are only the dead trees, and many 
but knocked out of production for 
At this time of year. the branches 


more are still alive 
one to three years. 
' of the mature trees 
should be covered with hard green berries. Even many 
apparently healthy trees, however. displayed only a scat- 
tering. This is minimum damage. and such trees will 
bear as usual next year. Others were green at the heart 
and surrounded by a halo of spiky dead outer branches. 
which are always the first to go. Still others. whose main 
branches had been struck, must be cut back to the roots. 
From the ground. the eccentric course taken by the frost 
was very plain. A strip of dead trees would follow, say. 


. In Sdéo Paulo and Parana, coffee fields stretch to the horizon 
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U.S. newspaper women examine field of dead trees in Parand. Van 
s Falter zilian Coffee Institute t é 


Press conference 
many key figures of the calle »e industry 

the floor of a slight dip in the landscape, while trees 
on the rising ground at either side were unaffected. An 
Institute man described the disaster as the worst since 
1918: the difference is that in those days coffee was not 
the necessity it is considered today. 

The so-called “coffee king. ‘i 
started some forty years ago as a laborer in 
State. suffered damage to fifteen million of the twenty 
million trees he owns in the states of Parana. Sao Paulo. 
Minas Gerais. and Mato Grosso and in Paraguay. His 
Londrina warehouse. the largest in Parana. had a hun- 
dred thousand bags of coffee on hand a year ago. only 
fifteen thousand February. At a more moderate-sized 
fazenda we visited. Maragogipe. two hundred thousand 
The fazenda itself. 


Geremias Lunardelli. who 
Sao Paulo 


out of a million trees were bearing. 


which is owned by a corporation in Santos. expected 
losses even heavier than these figures indicate. for many 
of the undamaged trees were young. and by custom what- 
ever coffee a tree produces during its first four years 
“If you think coffee is high now.” 
the manager of Maragogipe remarked gloomily. “just 
wait till next year. when there's no crop to harvest.” 

For actually. the frost only put the finishing touches 
to a situation many experts foresaw some time ago. 
Prolonged drought in Sao Paulo last vear cut that state's 
exportable crop—the supply that should now be reaching 
the grocery stores—by at least a million bags. at a time 
when world consumption is steadily rising. Otherwise. in 

| 


goes to the workers. 


view of the fact that several million bags are normally 
carried over from one year to the next, a U.S. observer 
believes that the frost might have been taken in stride. 
\s it is. between frost and drought. the 1953-54 export 
crop is now estimated at a little over fourteen million 
bags instead of the expected, and readily marketable, 
sixteen and a half million. This is not to belittle the effects 
of the frost. only to indicate that its worst effects have 
not yet been seen. Parana, which in 1952-53 produced 
over five million bags for export, has produced under 
three million for 1953-54. For the coming harvest, when 
many trees planted in 1947 ought to have been reaching 
maturity and contributing to a total calculated by Dr. 
Lazzarini at seven million bags. the preliminary estimate 
is a million and a half. 

In Santos, the world’s leading coffee port. the Institute 
arranged a tour through warehouses 
of Londrina—and a press conference at the stately head- 
quarters of the Commercial Association of Santos, where 
the guest book records a visit by the Emperor Dom 
Pedro II. Carlos Wysling. a coffee exporter and a direc- 
tor of the Association, gave it as his opinion that “the 
frost undoubtedly diminished our supply for the 1954-55 
crop to the tune of six or six and a half million bags for 
export. That will mean that much less next year and for 
two or three years to come. The effects of the frost will 
continue through 1956-57, and then we hope to be back 
to full production capacity.” The United States absorbs 
60 per cent of the coffee shipped through Santos and 80 
per cent of all Brazilian coffee. The particular figure cited 
by Wysling strikes some other authorities as unduly pessi- 
mistic, but everyone we spoke to, official and unofficial. 
U.S. and Brazilian. agreed that it will be at least 1956 
hefore the coffee supply becomes less than critical. All 
pointed to the present dangerously low reserve—three mil- 
lion bags as of December 31, 1953, and much lower now. 
No one quailed before the prediction. reported in the 
Vew York Times, that the retail price might reach $1.50 
a pound “without benefit of sega or manipulation” ; 
that is taken for granted, along with the corollary that 
it will climb down again when the frost damage has been 
outlived, 

As for speculation, there seems to be no sign of its hav- 
ing occurred Brazil on a scale large enough to have 
affected the price. Some big producers and dealers readily 
agree that when they saw what was happening to their 
fields. they invested in futures. an activity engaged i 
everywhere by growers of wheat. corn, cotton, and similar 
crops. Most of the growers simply suffered losses. because 
their coffee was out of their hands by the time of the 
rise. Whatever the flurry amounted to, it was over long 
hefore the price of green coffee on the New York market 
hit a record high of eighty cents in February. Whether 
there has been unwarranted speculation at the United 
States end. the U.S. 
cover. Both this investigation and the companion proposal 
to put trading in coffee futures under the supervision of 
the Commodity Exchange Authority are largely misunder- 
stood by the Brazilian man in the street. though not by 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Andrew unter Whiteford 


Tuts is AN Easter story that begins with an Indian 
‘attack =repulsed without a shot. The assailants were 
fierce mountain tribes of the northern Andes who had 
been driven back but never subdued by the Spanish 
invaders. For days they had been gathering in the hills 
"preparing to strike at the serene little town in the valley 

below. Suddenly, through the soft. quiet night, strange. 

funereal music carried by many voices rose from the 
~ town. While the startled warriors watched. a long line 
of fire sprang into view and. like a gigantic serpent. 
wound slowly toward the hills where the attackers lay 
hidden. One of the warriors suddenly dropped his 
weapons and fled toward the mountains: in a moment the 
whole painted horde was in wild retreat before this un- 
expected and inexplicable horror. 
The city saved in this spectacular manner was Popayan. 

Colombia, and the story is one of many told about its 

magnificent Holy Week processions. For almost four 


centuries the fiery serpent that appalled the Indians has 
wound through the ancient streets in one of the most 
elaborate observances of this season in the New World. 
Today the Holy Week processions of Seville. Malaga. 
Rome. and Jerusalem are famous. But those of Popayan. 
though they surpass the Old World celebrations in some 
respects, are practically unknown outside of Latin 
(America. Painstakingly organized, the ceremonies repre- 
sent the brilliant annual awakening of the entire city. 
\ single procession may extend for ten city blocks and 
include more than twenty-five hundred participants. Gold 
and silver, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds encrust the 
lavish robes. and some of the richly decorated images 
are among the finest objects of Spanish colonial art 
found in South America. 

The preservation and purity of the Holy Week pro- 
cessions reflect the traditionalism that permeates the city. 
for colonial Popayan proudly cherishes the many traces 
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of its distinguished past. After Sebastian de Belalcazar. 
one of the most audacious of Pizarro’s captains, fought 
his way northward through the mountains from Peru. he 
arrived one day in 1536 in the lovely valley of Pubenza 
on the banks of the Cauca River. Here he rested awhile 
and founded Popayan. which soon became the adminis- 
trative and ecclesiastical center of a territory stretching 
from the headwaters of the Amazon to the Caribbean. 
Sons of noble families settled here and exploited the rich 
mines of the Chocé to the north. Magnificent homes, 
most of them still in use, were filled with fine furnishings 
imported from the motherland and carried over the moun- 
tains by men and mules. Elaborate churches were built. 
embellished with jewels and carvings from Spain and 
‘Quito. The city became a transplanted fragment of auto- 
cratic, Catholic, imperial Spain. 
Nobody knows the exact origin of the Holy Week pro- 
cessions in Popayan, but a reference dated 1558 indicates 


depicting the lite of 
Christ that winds 
through Popayan, 
Colombia, during week- 
long Easter celebrations 


that the Easter ceremonies were being held here only 
thirty-eight years after Cortés had conquered the Aztecs 
in Mexico and more than half a century before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Since then the processions 
have been held every year. even during the independence 
uprisings and during the civil wars that later ravaged 
the country. Often truces were called just to allow the 
traditional processions to pass through the streets. 

For more than three hundred years Popayan has been 
a seat of power and influence in Colombian political, 
religious, and cultural life. Many chiefs of state were 
payaneses, and the phenomenal leadership of its sons 
in the affairs of the church, in poetry, learning, and war. 
have won it the name “la fecunda ciudad maternal” 
(the prolific maternal city). 

The civil war of 1876 seems to have marked the begin- 
ning of its decline. Many of the leading families, ap- 
parently discouraged by the almost interminable war- 
fare. fled to Ecuador. Although a number later returned, 
the apogee of Popayan had passed: it became an isolated 
city. chiefly concerned with local problems and dedicated 
to the preservation of its glorious past. 

Today Popayan lies quietly in its beautiful valley with 
the voleanic peaks of the Cordillera Occidental rising 
behind it. Cattle graze on the excellent pasture lands, and 
coffee. fruit. and corn are raised in the surrounding 
region, but the city is most important as the political 
capital of the department, the locale of the University of 
Cauca, and the seat of the archbishopric of southwestern 
Colombia. 

Preparations for Holy Week begin far in advance. 
Most of the houses are calcimined in bright green, coral. 
pink, yellow, or blue, until the city is as clean and colorful 
as an Easter bonnet. Less obvious activities are also 
going on: the interiors of the churches and houses are 
redecorated: the costumes to be worn by the people and 
images in the processions are pressed and repaired: the 
churches’ rich and ancient treasures are polished for dis- 
play: families prepare for friends and relatives, who will 
arrive for the Holy Week celebrations; the merchants 
and innkeepers gird themselves for the thousands of 
visitors who will flood the city: and everyone awaits the 
climax with breathless anticipation. Preparations are 
directed by the Permanent Council for Holy Week, a 
group that functions throughout the year. 

On the Saturday before Palm Sunday a handful of 
men climbs to the little Chapel of Bethlehem, overlooking 
the city on a nearby hill. to prepare two images. These 
will be carried in the night processions of Holy Week, 
but their descent down the zig-zag stone steps to the 
cathedral on Palm Sunday is the occasion for the first 
procession. The men are known as cargueros—literally 
“bearers” or, more precisely, “beasts of burden.” Each 
image has a group of eight bearers under the leadership 
of a sindico, who is responsible for its preparation and 
participation in the ceremonies. In many cities it is 
difficult to find bearers, for theirs is an arduous, even 
painfu!, task. A small fee is sometimes epee and it is 
rumored that: some towns have found it necessary to 
parole rs from the local ond the purpose, But 
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Bearers, who pay maintenance 
costs out of own pockets, 
prepare their image for 

Palm Sunday proce 


in Popayan the post of bearer is zealously sought and 
jealously guarded. Each man pays a contribution to the 
sindico for the conservation and decoration of the image. 
Ability to pay does not. however. guarantee one a 
position, for the honor is commonly passed from father 
to son. 

Two bearers have taken part for over fifty years. and 
many men come from afar every vear to retain their 
positions in the ceremony. An incident frequently related 
to illustrate their spirit occurred in 1841. A civil war 
was raging. and Holy Week came when the rebel forces 
were about to attack the city. With them was the famous 
Colonel Juan Gregorio Sarria, for whose capture the 
authorities had offered a reward of two thousand pesos. 
Although he had long been a bearer for Our Lady of 
Sorrows, a substitute was appointed. Just as the image 
was about to leave the church. a tall. hooded figure 
suddenly appeared and brusquely told the substitute, 
“This is my post.” The word spread quickly that the 


Seventeenth-century image famous outlaw was holding down his usual job. but 


of The Master, regarded as when the authorities seized the group at the close of the 
patron saint of workers and 


guardian of the city procession, Sarria had quietly slipped away. 


At the Chapel of Bethlehem the bearers take two 
images from their niches. dress them in ceremonial robes, 
and place them on low platforms with four thick wooden 
poles projecting from the ends. These rest on the bearers’ 
shoulders during the processions. Around the edges of 
the litter heavy silver candlesticks decorated with elabo- 
rate medallions and ornaments are installed. filled with 
tall candles of laurel wax. Silver flower holders are 
attached and six slender poles, sheathed in ornate silver. 
are erected to support the silk and velvet canopy above 
the sacred image. Floral decorations are added. and the 
paso (the litter with its embellishments, canopy. and 
image) is ready for the procession. 

The paso of El Santo Ecce-Homo holds a near-life-size 
figure of the seated Christ crowned with thorns. His 


wrists tied and the derisive cane scepter in His hand. 
The beautifully carved wooden figure. brought from the 
neighboring town of Pasto in the seventeenth century. is 
seated on a square platform covered with heavy embossed 
silver: the cushion at its feet is of deep purple velvet 
embroidered in gold, and the cane in the right hand is 
also of gold. The sides of the litter are richly inlaid with 
gleaming tortoise shell. ivory. and semiprecious stones. 
This image, known as The Master, is popularly regarded 
as the patron of the workers and the special guardian of 
the city from lightning, earthquakes, and termites. 

The second paso from the Chapel of Bethlehem is 
known as The Fallen Lord. In nearly life-size figures, it 
depicts Christ fallen on the ground after being whipped, 
while the figure of an angel bends over Him with a robe. 

On Palm Sunday morning the city fills with country 
folk who come from the surrounding hills carrying large 
fronds of palm to be blessed. The dignitaries of the 
church file into the cathedral in their rich vestments. 
the crowds overflow into the street, and the gleaming 
palms shimmer in the sunlight as they are shaken during 
the service so that the benediction will fall on every leaf. 

(Continued on page 42) 
Statue of independence leader Camilo Torres 
graces plaza in front of San Francisco Church, 


where Holy Thursday procession begins 
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Ar ei¢uty-FouR, Frank Lloyd Wright is still the enfant 
terrible of world architecture and one of the most fasci- 
nating personalities of our day. His admirers make a god 
of him: with others. hatred of him is an obsession. His 
theories have not only animated half a century of the 
academic and professional life of contemporary archi- 
tects: they have also become the subject of philosophical. 
esthetic. and sociological discussion wherever his fiery 
name is spoken. 

“Sixty Years of Living Architecture” was the title of 
the retrospective exhibition put together by the Guggen- 
heim Museum in New York in honor of this indefatigable. 
vain, octogenarian genius. | had an opportunity to attend 
the opening of the show. At 1071 Fifth Avenue. facing 
the green, manorial gentleness of Central Park, I found 
the museum (which has been devoted to non-objective 
painting for years}. with its two small, shiny floors still 
full of the work of abstract artists. especially Kandinsky 
and Mondrian: the same impeccable, aseptic rooms that 
made Jean-Paul Sartre exclaim sardonically. “Here mi- 
crobes and passions are forbidden entrance.” The Wright 
exhibition was mounted in a temporary pavilion about 
150 feet long. adjoining the museum. The structural 
skeleton of the pavilion is made of a flexible tubing used 
here. | was told, for the first time in New York, and 
covered with gray asbestos cement, cemesto, and panels 
and blocks of red ceramic “brickretes.” The roof dis- 
plays alternate bands of cemesto and special kinds of 
glass. The ten-foot wall toward Fifth Avenue is topped 
by a system of lights projected through glass panels to 
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illuminate the exhibition. The back wall’s red bricks are 
perforated in decorative figures that not only provide 
additional adornment but admit light and give a feeling 
of communication with the outdoors. 

In this sort of rural workshop, given atmosphere here 
and there by tree trunks, large yellow-veined leaves, and 
even blocks of rock, hundreds of plans and drawings were 
on display, along with dozens of huge photographs 
mounted on plywood, eighteen models of buildings, and 
the model of the much-discussed Broadacre City, arranged 
in a way to give visitors an aerial view of it through 
a detailed sample of sixteen city blocks. In addition. 
there was a graphic summary of the master’s theories. 
But the big surprise was at one side of the hall: crossing 
through a small garden patio, you came upon a complete 
house, built by Wright, set among fir trees and potted 
shrubs. with a living room twenty by thirty feet, a 
master bedroom, bath, kitchen, nursery, lavatory, and 
laundry room, which gave the public a chance to sample 
the so-called “organic architecture” and appreciate the 
practical applications of its debated theories. 

I made my way around the hall, surrounded by the 
unfailing attendants at every opening: grave, sedate pro- 
fessors: frowzy-headed students: girls with the faces of 
greyhounds: silk-faced ladies: stormy reporters: the 
three-part chorus of admirers, detractors, and the in- 
different: and, of course, the hero of the moment: Frank 
Lloyd Wright himself. 

Flamboyantly dressed in a long terracotta-colored coat, 
wide-collared shirt. bow tie, a strange. clipped-brim Texas 
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Vineteen-year-old 

WF right used modern 
lines in 1888 design 
for Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, made outside 
office hours when he 
worked as draftsman 


n his ou 
Was OFF sotd for triree times cost alter forty vears 
~hat—he walked with head held high. fretfully moving his 
eagle-featured. pale face and silvery mane. while in his 
right hand he brandished a stick that served him as 
momentary support. professorial pointer. princely 


scepter. He spoke with an ironic sparkle of his blue eves 


Edison, Queen Victoria. and Jack Benny as Charley's 
Aunt. 
Two days after the opening. | returned to the museum. 
knowing that Wright was to receive a group of art stu- 
dents and say a few words about his architectural prin- 
ciples. This time Wright appeared dressed in the same 

fashion but in sportier colors. He looked at the students 
a while and then. by way of greeting. shot this question 
at them: 

“What do vou believe architecture is? Why. in a time 
like this, when building has become the easiest thing in 

the world, has architecture become the hardest? Because 
the architect is something more than a technician with 
‘know-how. more than a manufacturer of plans. a user 
of materials, and a maker of boxes. That is not an archi- 
tect but a builder.” 

“Well, then?” we all seemed to ask. Wright paused 
and lifted his stick as if he were drawing a building in 
the air. 

“Think of the significance.” he went on. “of a build- 
ing for a man to work in, a place for him to live. or 


relax. or debate, or meet with other men. It is not enough 


to build it according to one or another style—traditional. 
contemporary. or futuristic. That is of no importance. 
Not even what the cultured mechanics have called fune- 
tional architecture is important. That we must take a 
building’s function into account is obvious. but we must 
also pay heed to the kind of man or men for whom it is 

we 

4 corner of Wright's 

studio, in Oak Park h 


Seeing beauty 
everywhere in 
nature, Wright 
trimmed his 
workshop with 
local weeds 


meant. the cultural environment in which they move. the 
spirit that moves them, the goals they are aiming for. 
In this sense. architecture is the highest cultural expres- 
sion of mankind. Even more: it is culture itself. Without 
architecture we do not have culture. merely civilization. 
Architecture is man plus something more: it is man in 
possession of his land. It is the only remembrance. the 
only trace of himself man leaves directly on the land. 
expressing his possession of this earth: man as a creator 
in communion with the world. [ said communion and 
not communication. Communication is mechanical. com- 
munion is alive. Man makes use of communication. he 
participates in communion, For me, architecture must 
make man commune with the world. It follows that every 
building is a different problem, just as one man differs 
from another. Architecture is obligated to vindicate the 
right of each man to be himself and not a copy of others, 
to defend his basic freedom. Whenever man has been 
faithful to this communion of person. world, and destiny, 
true architecture has existed. architecture in which each 


building has grown from inside out, emerging from the 
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Wright calls his Unity Temple, Oak 


Park (1906-07), the first concrete 
monolith to come from the forms asa 


finished architectural product 


Larkin Company 
building in Buffalo 
(1904-06) was 
protest against 
se ol 
amentation 


ground not as an artificial addition but growing like a 
tree in frank integration with its surroundings. That is 
what I call organic architecture. The cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages were a magnificent example of this, just as 
the opposite, the inorganic, is represented by the Renais- 
sance. whose builders were mere slaves to medieval 
architecture and its fine one-dimensional facades.” 

\t this point. someone in the gathering waved a photo- 
graph of the UN building in the air. by way of a ques- 
tion, and Wright promptly replied. 

“Here is a clear example of the aberration that has 
been reached in our days: the ‘international’ style of Mr. 
Gropius and others. The inorganic par excellence. This 
United Nations building. which New Yorkers are so proud 
of. expresses it eloquently: it is just one more tombstone 
over the great cemetery that is New York. I have been 
fighting against architectural boxes since | was a boy. 
Because it’s not enough to talk about democratic ideas 
when we shut ourselves up in comfortable rat holes. Back 
in 1893. when I left Louis Sullivan’s office in Chicago. 
I tried to get across the idea of conceiving of walls not 
as barriers isolating the living area from the world. 
but as screens. In general. the case of the skyscraper 
tragically illustrates the surrender of man to the mecha- 
nized existence of our day. Each skyscraper is just a 
carde) rooms an 
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to eliminate the individuality of its residents. Just as 
trees crowded in a forest have no chance to express them- 
selves (as they could if growing by themselves). the life- 
less mass of the skyscraper spoils the personality of each 
of its parts.” 

“In other words.” a voice suggested, “you are an 
enemy of mechanization.” 


Bright brick and limestone make 1909 Robie house, adjoining 
University of Chicago campus, a landmark 

9 Enemy?” he thundered. “It is not a question of 
enmity. In 1930 1 gave a lecture in Princeton on *Ma- 
chinery. Material@fgnd Men. in which I stated my atti- 
tude toward machines and industrial development: mag- 
nificent instruments. I said. as long as they are used 
wisely. but they become dangers and negations when 
they begin to dominate man. | consider the creaive 
faculties of the human race intimately linked to the 
relation of man to the cosmos. When this relationship is 
broken, man disappears. imprisoned by the instruments 
of a mechanical science. As means are multiplied. ends 
shrink: man’s power ceases to be an inner force and 
becomes external. Human acts themselves are no longer 
inherent in man but foreign to his individuality. In such 
circumstances, architecture as a symbol of creation and 
of life dies. Think about this a minute: while it is true 
that machinery can construct a building, it is not neces- 
sary that the building also be made like a machine. | 
repeat that ‘organic architecture’ conceives of a building 
as an intrinsic creation, in which the nature of the ma- 
terials. the tools, the place. the function for which it is 
intended. and the human being it is to shelter must all be 
considered in unison. This is what | call the ‘grammar 
of a building. And that ‘grammar. my friends, cannot 
be transferred from one building to another, as many of 
my... try to do. What results is the 
same thing that happens when the grammar of one lan- 


colleagues 


guage is literally translated into another.” 

Taking advantage of his proximity and the respectful 
silence of the audience. | asked him: “What. in your 
opinion, is the role of the architectural schools? How 
is it possible to put ancient lessons to use today?” 

“Many people attack me because | have always fought 
servile imitation of the architecture of the past and 


hecause they suppose I scorn the importance of the build- 
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ing materials—whether brick. cinder blocks. concrete. 


steel. or plastics—and the interdependence of materials 
and forms. Well. | think traditions have proved to be an 
unreliable guide in architecture. The propaganda of what 
is dead, which we see in a land inhabited by the cadavers 
of opportunity, is no more to be trusted than the propa- 
ganda of what is living. Working with the principles 

or the orders, as Eupalinos called them—toward integral 
order is the only precedent that deserves our attention. 


~The schools of architecture ought to help people perceive 


that order when they study the architecture of different 


periods. Otherwise. the schools serve only to obstruct 
and deform the young man. Fitting someone to earn his 

living by drawing plans for buildings is not enough for 


a school that takes pride in being one. With this approach 


to order. we see that the ‘orders’ as such have practically 
nothing to do with organic architecture. And we also see 
how little the great buildings and structures of other 
epochs can help us become architects, unless we look at 
them from within, searching for the principles that made 
them new in their day. In fact. the forms and details 


lisciples at his Wisconsin base, 
faltesin 
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that were proper for them become eccentricities now. if 
you try to copy them when you build. Copying the orders. 
like copying the styles, is not making architecture. Each 
form has its function, but the function is not created by 
the form: the two are fused to constitute creation.” 

Swept on by his own words, the belligerent old man 
resorted to one of his favorite arguments: he stretched 
out his open hands and asked us to pass him small objects. 
There was a rain of pencils, erasers, cigarette lighters, 
matches. Wright took them, joining his hands and making 
a kind of box of them. 

“Obset 


he sai make architecture 


lany Oriental art 
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when we use our hands to gather things. Unconsciously. 
we adjust our hands to the weight. quantity, and quality 
of the objects. Even more: for each object. we adapt the 
‘feel’ of our hands. If they are stones. we subject them 
mechanically: if it is water, we cup our hands tightly: 
if it is a canary or new-born chick, the fingers seem to 
soften and acquire warmth. Now then: the hands that 
shelter man are buildings. and they must be in accord 
with what each man is.” 

As an immediate test of his theories. Wright invited 
us to tour the exhibition, noting that this was the first 


(Continued on page 44) 
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IN Mexico. where live actors are received with a certain 
skeptical hostility. puppet shows are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by young and old alike. For these miniature 
thespians are an important part of folklore tradition. 

Some twelve or thirteen independent puppet groups 
are now performing in Mexico City: the most active are 
the three groups of the Teatro Guignol, under the Na- 
tional Institute of Fine Arts. Of these, the “Nahual” group 
is Mexico's leading company. 

Financed by the federal government, the Teatro Guig- 
nol functions for the benefit of government-sponsored 
education campaigns. for in Mexico puppets have proved 
to be extremely effective teachers. They are the most com- 
pletely liberated actors in the world; can say what they 
like and do as they like on their tiny stage without anger- 
ing the public: and on the basis of this freedom to 
criticize, they can offer helpful suggestions for improve- 
ment that will be received in the friendly spirit intended. 

According to Roberto Lago. director of the Teatro 
Guignol, and the country’s leading puppeteer, the Mexi- 
can devotion to puppets is not surprising. since legend 
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Peggy Munoz 


has it that the tiny actors were first invented in Spain 
by a Capuchin lay brother. He used to wander about the 
Spanish provinces teaching Christianity. telling the peo- 
ple funny stories, and using every graphic method he 
could devise to capture their interest and make them 
understand the dogma he was preaching. One day he 
discovered that by projecting shadow pictures on the 
wall. he could dramatize his points and hold the atten- 
tion of an audience for hours. 

This primitive dramatic form led him to make the first 
animated doll. He carved a face in a block of wood, then 
cut two pieces of paper into the shape of hands, attaching 
these appendages to a tiny cloth gown. For his theater. 
he hung a sheet in front of a doorway as high as the top 
of his head. In this improvised fashion. the first puppet 
show in history was presented to teach Christianity. 

There is abundant archeological evidence to prove that 
the Mexican Indians also had an active puppet theater 
long before the arrival of the Spanish conquistadors. 
The pre-Hispanic puppets. only four inches long. were 


of clay. with flat. sculptured heads that made them look 
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more like masks than like standard doll heads. The bodies 
were rectangular, with long. straight. unjointed arms and 
legs. To animate the marionettes, threads were attached 
through holes in the shoulders and at the body extremi- 
ties. According to legend. the Aztec priests would hold 
these dolls in the palms of their hands, while a hidden 
assistant made the tiny creatures dance by pulling the 
threads; all of which deceived the populace into thinking 


the priests had semi-godlings at their beck and call. 
Classic Don Juan Tenorio, adapted for Teatro Guignol by director 
Roberto Lago from Zorrilla’s play; dolls are by Fernandez Ledesma 


For this reason, the indigenous puppet theater has been 
called “animistic.” based on the idea that the dolls were 
actually endowed with life. The Spanish puppets. on the 
other hand, which have a piquant charm of their own. 
do not pretend to be more than the traditional wood and 
plaster types. 

\ fusion of these two styles of puppetry has been the 
goal of Roberto Lago and his Teatro Guignol. with partic- 
ular emphasis on the foiklore tradition. 

The Nahual group works on the principle that its pup- 
pets are real beings with souls of their own, an attitude 
transmitted to the audience through the skill of the ani- 
mators. Mexican children accept the miniature actors 
as living personalities. The resulting educational poten- 
tialities are obvious. 

The first noteworthy modern exhibition of puppets in 
this country was recorded by Armando Maria y Campos 
as occurring in 1906, when the Catalan puppeteer Julian 
Gumi presented shows in the Casino Aleman on Lopez 
Street with dolls similar to the French puppets. Gumi's 
activities, although popular with the Mexican children. 
lasted only a few years. perhaps because of the political 
disturbances that embroiled the country from L910 on. 

Another abortive attempt to establish a permanent 
puppet theater began in 1929, when a group called “El 
Periquillo.” directed by Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano, 
presented shows throughout the capital's public parks as 
one aspect of the theatrical activities organized by the 
municipal government. In small portable theaters. Chupa- 


The Lawyer Pathelin. adapted by Lago 


mirto. Mamerto. Mutt and Jeff. and other such contem- 
porary comic characters, accompanied by the deceitful 
Devil and the talking Parrot. brought many happy mo- 
ments to scores of urban youngsters. Ortiz de Montellano 
wrote the dialogues for these performances. Julio Castel- 
lanos painted the scenery. and the Guerrero brothers 
worked the puppets. 

In 1932. a group of well-known Mexican artists decided 
to form a national puppet theater. Among these enthusias- 
tic pioneers were German and Lola Cueto: the folklorist 
Graciela Amador: Ramon Alva de la Canal. painter: 
Leopoldo Méndez. probably the most outstanding en- 
graver of our time: Elena Huerta Muzquiz. who wrote 
the first script for the company: Angelina Beloff. painter: 
Enrique Assad. who constructed the first dolls: and Ro- 
berto Lago. They established their headquarters in a 
damp cellar on Mexalco Street. where they watched 
anxiously over the birth of their theater of glove puppets. 

Their work was so popular that the government de- 


A fascinated audience at Children’s Hospital in 
Mexico City, where puppets frequently perform 
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partment of fine arts took over the theater in 1933 with 
a welcome offer of financial security. Two years later 
there were two troupes instead of one: the “Rin Rin.” 
directed at first by German Cueto and later by Roberto 
Lago: and “Camino.” which has been controlled succes- 
sively by Leopoldo Méndez. Ramon Alva de la Canal. and 
Lolo Alva de la Canal. A third company. called the 
“Teatro Periquito.” was founded shortly thereafter. under 
the direction of Graciela Amador. In 1939 the “Rin Rin” 
group was transformed into the Teatro Guignol “El 
Nahual.” 

Artistically the medium has been steadily improving. 
and its delights have spread rapidly throughout the coun- 


try. Fro 1944 to 1948 official troupes were constantly 


Vobile circular theater is highly practical for showings in patios 
of public schools. Young fans look on puppets as live personalities 


sent to the provinces by the Ministry of Public Education 
to aid in the nationwide campaign for literacy. Mr. 
Guignol, the white-faced clown puppet. was greeted with 
warm affection by villagers inclined to view rural teach- 
ers with either contempt or sullen suspicion. 

The first school of puppetry was organized in Mexico 
City in 1948 by the animators of the “Chapulin” and 
“EL Nahual” groups. The site was the old San Diego 
Convent. now the official home of the Teatro Guignol. 
Here courses were established for Federal District teach- 
ers who wanted to use puppets in their classrooms and 
pass on the techniques of this lively dramatic art to their 
young pupils. Instruction was offered in puppet-making. 
the technique of manipulation. set and costume design- 
ing. and the history of the marionette theater. The first 
class included some thirty Mexico City teachers, who 
have since helped significantly to spread the puppets’ 
popularity. 


Today every kindergarten sponsored by the Ministry 
of Public Education in the capital city has its own puppet 
theater. with the students making and animating their 
own dolls. The Department of Plastic Arts of the In- 
stitute has also adopted puppets as the principal activity 
in its special school for gifted children. 

The three professional puppet troupes supported by 
I.\.B.A. (the initials of the Institute’s Spanish name) 
will soon be augmented by three more, according to 
Celestino Gorostiza. head of the Institute’s Theater De- 
partment. At present. each group offers one show daily: 
at a public school. in a hospital. or perhaps in a local 
jail, with occasional trips into the provinces. Later it is 
planned to keep one troupe on the road. 

Another puppet theater. called “Don Ferruco.” is spon- 
sored by the municipal government and specializes in 
promoting health education. Other groups are the Teatro 
Guignol of the Junior League. the American Society of 
Mexico puppeteers. and the Teatro Guignol Hebreo. 
which gives shows in Yiddish in the city’s Jewish schools. 
The Bureau of Audio-Visual Education has also formed 
a puppet theater to present a specially written show about 
the role of Miguel Hidalgo, Mexican independence leader, 
as a rural teacher. in a program to enhance public appre- 
ciation of provincial teachers’ contribution to Mexico's 
development. 

I.N.B.A. is also trying to encourage the founding of 
more puppet theaters outside of Mexico City. The De- 


partment of Theater recently introduced a catalogue of 


dramatic pieces available for miniature actors and sup- 
plies the scripts to directors upon request. Information 
on the techniques of puppetry is also available. 

The Institute's Teatro Guignol now has a repertory 
of thirty-two works. Among the most popular of the folk- 
lore pieces for children have been El Renacuajo Paseador 
(The Carefree Tadpole), with music by Silvestre Revuel- 
tas: El Raton Pérez y la Cucaracha Mondiga (Pérez the 
Mouse and Mondiga the Cockroach) ; and dramatic repre- 
sentations of such delightful Mexican nursery rhymes 
as “El Nahual.” adapted by Lola Cueto, and “Dona 
Ana,” the story of a ghost who comes back to attend her 
own funeral. Antonio Acevedo Escobedo has also won 
praise for his dramatization for adults of | Ya Viene Gor- 
gonio Esparza! (Here Comes Gorgonio Esparza). a tradi- 
tional corrido, Many original plays have been especially 
written by leading Mexican authors for the Teatro Guig- 
nol. 

Nor have Mexican puppeteers neglected more univer- 
sally known children’s stories, such as Hansel and Gretel, 
Little Red Riding Hood, and The Old Man, the Rooster, 
and the Fox. Among the classical works adapted for adult 
audiences. the most popular have been Don Quixote and 
Zorrilla’s famous Don Juan Tenorio, which is performed 
by live actors every year on All Saints’ Day in theaters 
throughout Spanish America. 

Dance performances by the puppets are very much in 
demand. The Teatro Guignol offers many specialty num- 
bers. as well as such folk dances as the Jarabe Tapatio, 
the Danza de los Jardineros from Oaxaca. and the Pas- 
cola, a traditional Yaqui dance. 
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Public-school teachers limber their fingers in learning to develop 
puppetry techniques at classes offered by the Teatro Guignol 


Puppeteers of leading Mexican company, the Teatro Guignol “Nahual,” 
before a performance. Education Ministry sponsors puppet schools 


Plans now call for more emphasis on universal litera- 
ture through productions of such widely known works 
as Volpone, The Merchant of Venice, and Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird. The recent presentation of a French farce for 
children called La Guerra con J entripon (The War With 
Ventrip6n) has been very popular. 

Although Mexican puppets have closely adhered to 
traditional puppetry techniques, a new central-stage 
theater was developed a few years ago by Roberto Lago. 
Since most of the Teatro Guignol performances are given 
in school patios, this affords better visibility from every 
angle. It is also portable and easy to dismantle after the 
show. In 1947 the “EL Nahual” group toured Venezuela 
at the invitation of the Ministry of Education, giving 
seventy-six performances for over a hundred thousand 
spectators. The troupe also offered a course in puppetry 
to more than forty-five teachers especially selected by 
the Ministry of Education, and with the most talented 
helped to found the Venezuelan National Puppet Theater. 

Earlier, in November and December of 1944, the 
troupe visited the United States at the invitation of 
the Puppeteers of America. After a performance in the 
Drama Studio of Ohio State University. Professor Ralph 
Fenning of the School of Fine Arts commented: “Of all 
the innumerable ambassadors of cultural relations who 
have recently come to us from across the Rio Grande. 
there have been none like this puppet troupe. which 
has proved to be a positive attraction for both young 
and old. Tearing down immediately almost all the bar- 
riers created by a difference in languages, they trans- 
mitted their message across the footlights of their diminu- 
tive theater with so much grace and effectiveness that 
more mature companies of cosmopolitan marionettes 
might well be envious.” 

But language can make a difference, asserts Mr. Lago, 
who once took a Nahuatl-speaking guide from the Na- 
tional Museum of Anthropology with him to San Pedro 
Actopan in the Valley of Mexico, where the natives. 
although they understand Spanish, still converse among 
themselves in the ancient Nahuatl tongue. It was a festival 
day. While the townspeople were attending Mass. the 
puppeteers set up their theater at the end of a street 
near the cathedral. At the appointed hour, the spectators 
filled the narrow lane; some even climbed to the roofs 
of the houses for a better view. They applauded the 
Spanish performance, but when Mr. Guignol and another 
puppet character began a dialogue in Nahuatl, spoken 
behind the scenes by the guide. the audience went wild 
with excitement. 

The puppets traveled all over Mexico during the offi- 
cial literacy campaign of the last decade. urging both 
children and adults to learn to read and write. Animal 
characters proved most effective in selling the benefits of 
the three R's, and a play called Los Loritos Alfabetiza- 
dores (The Teaching Parrots) was later added to the 
repertory, which is still presented at regular intervals 
in the provinces. 

One time “El Nahual” performed The Four Kids and 
the Wolf in a humble mountain village. The plot deals 


(Continued on page 41) 
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UNDER 
PERUVIA 
SANDS 


Kathleen Barantzen Chase 


SAND, SAND EVERYWHERE, and not a drop of water. Is 
hardly a formula for elation. Yet in Peru, sand can be 
an asset. For buried in the coastal deserts and arid sierras 
of the interior are archeological sites containing remnants 
of ancient civilizations, many already excavated, some still 
undiscovered. If it were not for the arid sand and atmos- 
phere, no trace of these historical relics would remain 
today. 

The region near Ancon, a seaside resort eighteen miles 
north of Lima. contains some of the most interesting 
recent finds. Doctors Ricardo Respaldiza, Vicente Segura 
Nunez. and Luis Cozzi Salas. engineers and archeologists 
who were working in this zone, acted as our guides. An 
area of about three square miles has already been exca- 
vated. In a cloud of dust workmen were digging with pick- 
axe and shovel. carefully removing layers of intensely dry 
sand and exposing tombs with mummies, ceramics. vege- 
table matter, textiles, tools, ornaments, jewelry. household 
effects. and musical instruments hidden within. Many of 
the objects were thousands of years old; some were per- 
sonal belongings. others symbolic offerings to the dead 
‘such as miniature crowns and bracelets of thin gold or 
silver leaf. 

“Peru is a vast necropolis.” Dr. Respaldiza said. “Over 
the range of foothills yonder, on the other side of Ancon, 
there’s another huge burial ground that has never been 
touched. The cemetery in this particular zone seems to 
have been preferred by people from quite a long way off. 
We have found mummified carcasses of llamas from the 
sierras. as well as tremendous and beautiful seashells 
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Sketch reveals layers of gravel, hardened sand, ashes, and rubbish 
surrounding tomb in Ancon excavation 


that hail from Central America. No doubt the preservative 
quality of the desert sand has much to do with the choice 
of this site for a common burial ground. You see, it only 
rains here about once in every twenty-five years. Evi- 
dences of this climatic phenomenon can be found on the 
strata of subsoil. There, at regular intervals, ridges of 
hardened sand called yapana appear. pressed to a claylike 
consistency by this once-in-a-generation downpour.” 
The painstaking removal of loose sand from structures 
or stores that may lie beneath the surface is a long. 
tedious. and complicated task. The excavations at Ancon, 


for example, were begun as long ago as 1870. Discoveries 
are recorded in thick notebooks (of which there are now 
many). with explanatory drawings and texts. Each arti- 
fact is described in detail. numbered. tagged. and taken 
to the base. where it is cleaned and, if necessary. patiently 


Desert conditions preserved ancient reed-roofed tombs being excavated at Ancén, Pert 
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pieced together. Then it is packed in a carton with other 
finds. to be sent to a museum. Some tombs are left intact 
after excavation in order to facilitate field study. 

All excavations are under the supervision of the Peru- 
vian Government, to prevent a repetition of the wholesale 
removal of archeological treasures to other lands in past 
years, and most of the finds are kept in Peru. But foreign 
archeologists, working with Government permission, may 
take out some specimens. 

Dr. Respaldiza dreams of making this area an archeo- 
logical park. “But to do this.” he said wistfully. “we need 
money, time, initiative, and outside help. If only we had 
manpower and equipment. Any young foreign scientists 
willing to work with us on this project would find Ancén 
an ideal spot from the standpoint of good weather. and it 
is near one of the loveliest bays in Peru.” 

Five different layers of tombs superimposed on each 
other— five distinet civilizations—have been unearthed in 
these fabulous Anc6én burial grounds. Near the surface 
are remnants and tombs of the Inca civilization and its 
vestiges mixed with the Chancay culture that flourished 
on the coast almost a thousand years ago. Underneath 
are tombs of the Huaura and Chima civilizations. Some 
twenty-four feet below the surface are the skeletons and 
mummies of the Chavin era of some three thousand years 
ago. 

The hundreds upon hundreds of tombs vary in size. 
shape. and content. The deepest are the most interesting 
artistically and culturally. and usually consist of roughly 
scooped-out caverns containing mummies and treasures. 
Other tombs are rectangular. conical. circular, or square. 
Some are deep, others shallow. Some are lined with adobe 
bricks. while others are faced with large round stones: 
many are supported by stout reeds and covered with 
straw matting or leaves with offerings to the dead on top. 
Occasionally graves are indicated by thick wooden poles 
or markers driven into the ground near by, much like our 
present-day headstones. 

The manner in which the corpse is buried also varies. 
The oldest graves contain mummies in a vertical position. 
Others reveal only unwrapped skeletons lying horizon- 
tally. Sometimes the bodies are in a sitting position, with 
the legs drawn up and bent at the knee. These have been 
found in round shallow wicker baskets containing the 
personal belongings of the deceased as well as food 
offerings. The whole is bundled in yards and yards of 
white cotton cloth sewn together and tied in a character- 
istic fardel or fardo. Some of these fardels are opened 
in the field: but most are done up in fresh burlap bags 
and stored for eventual opening. examination, classifica- 
tion. and exhibition at the Museum of Archeology and 
Anthropology near Lima. or for eventual distribution 
to museums the world over. 

Many of the mummies and objects found in Ancon are 
in a surprising state of preservation. Possibly the use 
of chemicals or a special method of eviscerating the 
corpses before burial accounts for their excellent condi- 
tion. But the extreme dryness of the sand and almost 
eternally arid climate seem to be contributing factors. 
The mummies’ hair, teeth. and nails are in many instances 


intact. Skin. leatherized by time, has even been found on 
the bones. Much of the basketry seems as if it were woven 
yesterday. and the wooden poles look no older than a 
decade. Wads of cotton, small dead birds in reed boxes. 
grains of corn that would sprout today if planted. wooden 
knitting needles, and metal pins—all belie their centuries 
of age. The beautiful colors and incisions in the early 
Chavin ceramics have not altered, and the delicate weav- 
ing and designs of the textiles and tapestries and cere- 
monial garments are as clear and bright as ever. The 
black huacos (artifacts) so characteristic of the Chimias. 
and the gold filigree of the same period. when cleaned 
and polished. look quite modern. 

Innumerable cartons and baskets containing skulls. 
textiles, mementos. and other objects, are kept in the 
storehouse at Anc6én. awaiting transportation. There we 
were shown an incredible array of treasures, all prod- 
ucts of civilizations long gone by. There were pottery 
jars. pitchers, bowls. dishes. and drinking vessels from 
the earliest known agricultural and fishing civilization 
of the coast. We saw wood carvings. basketry, and ceram- 
ics, as well as gold-leaf jewelry of a later date. There 
were huge wooden earrings incrusted with mother-of- 
pearl. seashell necklaces. textiles of intricate and colorful 
design, amulets and funeral masks. musical instruments 
of bone or reed, tiny scales, airy gauze cloth, embroidered 
purses and babies’ bonnets, gold and silver and turquoise 
ornaments, and huacos of every variety. Inca vessels 
and household effects, carved and dyed gourds, and 
weaving implements were among the countless archeologi- 
cal prizes. The wonder of it is that so much of this art 
and ingenuity could scarcely be duplicated today. The 
dyes used by the early peoples in their ceramics, for 
instance. as well as their method of glazing. are still 
unknown. 

Huacos are much sought after. Hundreds of tombs in 
the Ancén area and elsewhere have been rifled. The Peru- 
vian Government is trying to put a stop to this, but it 
is a difficult job, for graves and ruins may turn up any- 
where in Peru. Dr. Respaldiza told us of his workers’ 
excitement when they stumbled upon an enormous. deep 
tomb, only to find that it had been emptied of its treasures 
and carefully covered up. 

The scientists have still another ruthless competitor. 
Buildings are going up in places where tombs are known 
or suspected to be, yet it is impossible to halt prog- 
ress. In Ancén the problem was partly solved by securing 
the contractors’ cooperation. “If they are in such a hurry 
to erect apartments and houses, let them help us excavate.” 
said Dr. Respaldiza. “Everywhere, the old must make 
way for the new. Why, only a hundred and fifty feet 
from these venerable burial grounds of Ancén is a brand 
new cemetery.” 

It was noon when we reluctantly left the archeological 
zone with its gaping caverns and pungent odor, the char- 
acteristic smell of tombs. Clearly. a formidable bit of 
digging lies ahead in Peru. Every day brings fresh dis- 
coveries that add yet another paragraph to the fascinating 
history of a people whose story is written and sealed in 


sand. 
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land where 


the American continent peters out 


Enrique Bunster 


—— PARADOXICALLY. although Cape Horn is the most useless 


and least frequented part of Chilean territory, it is the 


most widely known. Foreigners may not know where 
: * Santiago is, but any child can locate Cape Horn. This 
isolated spot stands out not only geographically, but also 


in the history, tradition. and legends of all the countries 
of the world: for what nationality is not represented in 
the catastrophes, adventures, and mysteries witnessed by 
the Horn? Fifteen years ago a U.S. author devoted a 
four-hundred-page book to it, an honor accorded to Chile 
by few foreign writers. 
There are no documents to prove it. but Cape Horn 


20 


is undoubtedly where the Devil lost his cloak. as the 
Chileans say of remote places, referring to a legend of 
the demon’s flight and disappearance. A search of the 
world map reveals no place more solitary, more desolate. 
or more wildly lashed by the forces of nature. It gives 
the impression not only of marking a frontier of Chile 
but of being the end of the earth itself. 

Cape Horn lies at 55° 59’ South Latitude and 67° 16’ 
West Longitude. An island shaped like the new moon, 
it is five-and-a-half miles long and two-and-a-half wide. 
and its highest point is only 498 feet above sea level. 


Its the southernmost of the Hermite Islands. and its 
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distinguishing feature is the sinister headland—the actual 
cape—that juts toward the southeast. The island is cov- 
ered with wild shrubs, plants, and flowers. and has some 
coves where landing a small boat is easy on calm days. 
To Francis Drake went the honor of being the first 
to see it when he was driven southward by Pacific storms 
in 1578. But the first to round it, and therefore its real 
discoverers (at 8 P.M. on January 29, 1616) were the 
Dutch navigators Jacob Lemaire and Willem Corneliszoon 
Schouten. And it was they who gave it a name—Cape 
Hoorn, after Schouten’s native city. This became Horn 
in English, French, and German: Horne in Portuguese: 
and Hornos in Spanish. Although few remember this, it 
was also called San Ildefonso by the Spanish explorers 
Bartolomé Garcia and Gonzalo de Nodal, who sailed past 
it in L619. But sacred or mystical names don’t last long 
down there, and this name, just as the one for the Strait 
of Magellan. Las Once Mil Virgenes (The Eleven Thou- 
sand Virgins). was destined to pass into oblivion. 
Curiously. neither Schouten nor Garcia knew the exact 
location of this land’s end. The former said he found it 
at 57° 48’ and the latter placed it at 56° 09’. But what 
is more significant. they were also mistaken as to its 
geography. Both supposed it to be part of Tierra del 
Fuego (because that’s the way it appears from a dis- 
tance), an error that persisted among navigators and 


struggle between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The inci- 
dent is recounted by the famous writer. Maria Graham. 
close friend of Lord Cochrane. in her Journal of a Resi- 
dence in Chile. We are indebted to the same author. 
incidentally, for the most poetic account of Cape Horn 
that has appeared in print. She compared its chalk-white 
rocks, rising in fantastic shapes, to the ruins of ancient 
castles seen from afar. Through the hazy atmosphere at 
sunset, according to her description, they took on beau- 
tiful shades of gold and purple. 

Another memorable visitor was Captain Parker King 
of the English hydrographic expedition, who slept in a 
tent on the island the night of April 19, 1830, and left 
a column of stones on the promontory as a souvenir. 

The only people who go there for practical purposes 
are the fur traders of Punta Arenas. Every year during 
the season they venture as far as the Hermite Islands. 
looking for the seals and nutrias that, along with the 
penguins, ducks, albatrosses, petrels, and crows, are the 
region's only inhabitants. 

For three hundred years, until the opening of the 
Panama Canal. Cape Horn was on a main sea route. 
Sailing ships. especially. preferred rounding the Cape to 
going through the Strait of Magellan because, although 
they were protected from hurricanes in the Strait, its 
powerful currents often made navigation impossible. 


cartographers until 1624. when Admiral L’Hermite, com- 
mander of the Dutch fleet, disembarked there and dis- 
covered that it was an island. 

Strictly speaking. then, it is not Cape Horn but Horn 
Island; and it should really be called Hoorn—its original 
and historical name. But you can’t argue with custom, 
and we will have to accept what has been established. 

So far as is known, very few men have set foot on 
the island. In November 1818 Admiral Thomas Cochrane 
landed there while en route to Valparaiso. wishing char- 
acteristically to sit on top of the headland and watch the 


Seven or eight out of every ten sailing vessels elected the 
Cape route. and often they made better time than those 
choosing the Strait. 

The interesting thing is that few of those sailors actu- 
ally saw Cape Horn. For the great majority it remained 
invisible, like a god who makes his presence felt only 
by the fear he inspires. To round the Cape was not. as 
most people imagined, to pass close to it, using it as a 
landmark: on the contrary, navigators gave it a wide 
berth to avoid its stormy environs. It was customary to 
maintain a distance of one, two. or even three hundred 
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miles between the ship and the island. for pilots con- 


sidered it less dangerous to dodge Antarctic icebergs 
than to defy the waters just below Tierra del Fuego. the 


most violent seas in the world. 

Don Francisco Astaburuaga says in his Diccionario 
Geografico de Chile that “there is no risk or difficulty in 
rounding it |the Cape]. as rumor has supposed. other 
than possible delays caused by the prevailing winds and 
by rain and snow... .” It would be hard to know what 


experience or information this opinion is based on. for 
the notoriety of the Cape derives precisely from the 
disasters that have befallen ships trying to pass it. So 
many vessels have been lost near it that if they could 
be brought to the surface, their sails would fill the 
horizon. Virtually an entire fleet lies at the bottom of 
this Sea of Drake. and a multitude sleeps on its decks 
and in its staterooms and forecastles. There lie—to 
give only two examples—the glorious Chilean frigate 
O Higgins, which went down while en route to Argentina 
in 1826. carrying all of its five hundred occupants to 
their deaths. and the superb four-master Admiral Karp- 
fanger, a German training ship. which sank with all hands 
in 1938. 

Thus it is not rumor that has given the Cape its bad 
reputation and made it feared by even the most ex- 


perienced sea captains. Richard Dana knew what he was 
talking about when he declared in Two Years Before the 
Vast that only after rounding it could a man boast of 


knowing the sea. 

The history of the island is filled with exciting episodes. 
Nothing the tellers of sea tales could invent would be 
more exciting than the real-life adventures that have 
happened there. Isn't it fantastic. for instance. that Wil- 
liam Bligh. one of the great navigators of Nelson's era, 
should have spent twenty-nine days trying to round the 
Cape in his excellent ship the Bounty, finally being forced 
to give up and turn back? And who would believe. if it 
were not recorded history, that an inexperienced woman 
could succeed where this naval ace failed? The woman 
was twenty-four-year-old Mary Patten. who in June 1866 
took command of her sick husband’s ship. Neptune's Car, 
and sailed it safely around Cape Horn and up to San 
Francisco. 

Because the feat was so difficult. itewas natural that 
navigators of old should begin keeping track of the time 
it took them to accomplish it. In an extensive article in 
Chamber's Journal of London, Captain A. R. Evans told 
in detail about the lively competition that developed. It 
was the classic epoch of the clippers, when the public 
went wild over ships that won transoceanic blue ribbons. 
and when captains and crews risked their lives to acquire 
them. 

The time for rounding the Horn was figured between 
the time the ship crossed the fiftieth parallel in either 
ocean until it reached the same latitude in the other. 
Since this is somewhat north of the latitude of the Strait 
of Magellan. the distance involved was no less than a 
thousand or twelve hundred miles. Actually, they were 
passing not just the Cape but the whole southern end of 
the American continent. 


Famous ships that rounded the Cape. Top to bottom: Magellan's 
Vittoria; Drake's Pelican, later rechristened Golden Hind: 

Schouten’s Unity (in Dutch, Eendracht) ; the Nodal brothers’ 
Nuestra Senora de Atocha and Nuestra Senora del Buen Suceso 
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nature. Every four hours. with unswerving regularity, its 
fury heightens. Under its influence the seas go mad. 
forming watery mountains that throw themselves on the 
ship. now a helpless floating shell. On its deck even the 
most courageous men are filled with terror. The compli- 
cated task of maneuvering the vessel becomes almost 
impossible. Who can hear commands amid the din? The 
wind howls in the rigging. the waves and hailstones pound 
the beams with the din of cannon fire. Decks. bridges. 
passageways. and staterooms are invaded by the frothy 
water, which makes the men in rubber boots slip at 
every step. The ship. with its cargo and its lives. performs 
a tragic dance: as soon as it mounts a crest it slides into 
a chasm. while its planks and rivets utter almost human 
moans. This goes on for endless days and nights, in 
glacial cold. and the men have no chance to rest or eat. 
It is a drama in which no one can lend assistance. and 
which is witnessed only by the rascally petrels and alba- 
trosses that hover over the scene. waiting serenely for 
disaster. When and if they manage to reach smoother 
seas. the battered ships and exhausted crews look as if 
they had been in combat. 

All this came to an end the day that man, correcting 
an oversight of God’s. cut the cord that tied the Americas 
together. With the waters of the two oceans connected 
by the Panama Canal, voyages between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports were tremendously shortened, and the need 
for the perilous journey to the Cape was eliminated for- 
ever. Seldom has an achievement deserved more praise. 
Who would try to estimate the time that has been saved 
by traversing the Isthmus? Or the human lives that have 
been spared? Or the material resources that have escaped 
a watery grave? 

Replaced, abandoned. the Cape suffers the punishment 
of solitude. Historians and artists concern themselves 
with it from time to time—fascinated by its evil reputa- 
tion—but no ship of any kind will go near it. because 
as we read in Coloane. in those waters “the Devil is 
anchored by two tons of chains, which he drags around, 
clanking at the bottom of the sea in the stormy and 
horrible nights... @ @ 


Giant albatross skimming waves is only sign of life off Cape Horn 
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Evans sailed aboard the 5.000-ton Lancing of London. eas. — 


whose masts. he reported. were as high as the Walter 
Scott monument and whose mainsail was as large as two 
tennis courts. He made the trip many times and knew 
its uncertainties and hazards firsthand. It was never pos- 


sible to make even a vague estimate of how long it would 
take. At that time a U.S. clipper. the Young America, 
held the speed record of six days. while its compatriot 


the Edward Sewall held the booby prize for a sixty-seven- aa 


day passage. 

Evans rightly said that no experience on the sea is 
comparable to facing a storm in this region. There is 
nothing worse. Under a sky filled with black clouds the 
hurricane is revealed as the most terrifying force of 
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Zoomorphic figure from Calima area 
north of Cali, Colombia. It is made 
of eleven sheets of gold foil 
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Gown was the first metal worked in the New World. just 
as in the Old. The pre-Conquest Indians extracted it 
from the earth to create an art of their own. Now, after 
centuries of plunder and disregard, something like the 
esteem in which those master craftsmen held the precious 
metal is coming back to it. Eighty of the finest pieces 
collected by the Colombian Bank of the Republic for its 
Gold Museum in Bogota have been loaned to the United 
States for display in three of the country’s leading art 
museums. 

Loaded on the U.S. battleship New Jersey in Panama. 
the gold objects were brought to Norfolk in January for 
transfer to Washington and a gala formal opening at the 
National Gallery of Art. On March 1 the exhibit opened 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New York as part of the 
year-long celebration of Columbia University’s two 
hundredth anniversary. After the show closes there on 
April 11, the gold pieces will cross the continent to the 
De Young Memorial Museum in San Francisco. By next 
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nasks, many bangles 


summer these striking relics of a truly native American 
heritage will have come to the attention of many people 
heretofore unaware of their existence. not to mention 
their claim to serious consideration by the world of art. 
North Americans will also have learned of Colombia's 
unique institution and of its successful efforts to retrieve 
a part of the country’s patrimony. 

The National Gallery gave the gold pieces a fine salute. 
Thousands were invited to the opening, including govern- 
ment officials. diplomats, and some forty art dignitaries 
from all parts of the world convening in Washington for 
an art congress. It was, however. more an occasion to 
be seen than to see well, requiring a second visit for a 
detailed viewing. The objects are too small, the design 
and workmanship too intricate, for people to get much 
out of them without a chance to linger. Handsomely in- 
stalled against a bright orange background, which 
stressed the warmth of the gold itself. the individual 
pieces stood out with remarkable life and character. 


Calima-style diadem, probably from 
Restrepo in the Cauca Valley, has twe 
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This is probably as close as most men will ever come 
to the real gold that prompted the legend of El Dorado, 
which has since spread round the world and brought the 
term into common usage. The story is believed to have 
originated with the Chibcha Indians. In a religious cere- 
mony they would anoint one of their rulers and “gild™ 
him with particles of gold before immersing him in Lake 
Guatavita: they also cast gold pieces and emeralds into 
the sacred waters. The custom is thought to have dis- 
appeared long before the coming of the Spaniards, but 
when the conquistadors learned of it from the Indians, 
the tale fired their imaginations and quickened their 
desire for sudden wealth. 

Several thousand years before the coming of Christ 
the Egyptians were using gold as an art material. Studies 
are still being made to determine just where and when 
goldsmithing first began in America. In the foreword to 
his catalogue for the Colombian exhibit, Professor José 
Pérez de Barradas cites Colombia and Peru as the two 
most likely places. He suggests the logic of concluding 


Quimbaya goldsmiths were 
masters of all techniques. 
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that it was the former because of Colombia’s extraor- 
dinary wealth of native gold. The tentative starting date is 
now estimated to be almost simultaneous with the begin- 
nings of metal work in Peru—around 300 a.p. But Dr. 
Pérez considers it entirely possible that the Indians of 
the region that is now Colombia were working gold 
before the Christian era. 

The Indians related the gold to the sun. which they 
worshiped as one of the great powers of nature. They 
did not use the metal for barter. but shaped it into objects 
for personal use and adornment and into a wide variety 
of forms for religious purposes. Studies have shown that 
they employed virtually every technique known to modern 
goldsmiths except possibly amalgam-plating. They had 
considerable knowledge of alloys and achieved differing 
surface effects by oxidation. 

To the Spaniard. the gold meant money. The chronicles 
of the Conquest have left many records of the booty 
taken from the Indian huts. from tombs and _ hiding 
places, even from dead bodies. There is a well-known 
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yarn about two Spanish soldiers on horseback at Tunja 
who could not see each other across the piles of loot 
7 they had amassed. When the Emperor Charles V of Spain 
_ was shown some of the choicest gold pieces in the ransom 
of the Inea Atahualpa. singled out for his admiration. 
he is said to have brusquely waved them aside with the 
command to melt them down for cash. 
Scientific studies of pre-Hispanic goldwork began in 
Colombia over a century ago. and private archeological 
collections began to be assembled in the nineties. But 
not until 1936 did the Colombian Government take an 
interest. In that year the National Ministry of Education | 
; officially organized the archeological services. 
At the same time an embargo was clamped on the 
export of archeological material. Formerly. there Aa 
been a lively traffic in gold and other Indian relics. Some 
of the pieces were picked up by chance. by Indians work- = 
ing in the fields, for instance. People called guaqueros t2 
made a business of robbing early Indian tombs wherever | 
they could find them. Sales to private collectors, souvenir 
hunters, tourists, and agents for foreign institutions and 
— collectors often proved a highly lucrative industry. But 
after the embargo, the dealers went out of business. 
Colombian private collectors, who had in some cases 


Bowl and Spo 
respectively, | 


invested large sums of money. were faced with the pros- 
pect of being unable to realize anything on their pos- 
__ sessions. The only possibility of purchase was by the 
~ Colombian Government or some official agency. 
With the approval of their governing beard, the direc- 
tors of the Bank of the Republic began to buy indigenous 


_goldwork in 1939. The first acquisition, a Quimbaya- 
style vase with spherical base and tapering neck topped by 
; small cylinders, remains a gem of the collection. It is 
featured in the current trave ling show. 


The large st Leap group of works purchased consisted 


: several smaller collections were also ac- 


timbaya flask is 
; issic in its purity of 
or “over four times the total of style, perfection of line, 


pre-Hispanic gold objects from Colombia that exist in ak a” _ precision of execution 
all the other museums and private collections in the 
world.” This is due largely to the continuing active 
interest of the bank’s present managing director. Dr. Luis- 
Angel Arango, who started the project with the former 


Although housed in a room on the ground floor of the — 
Bank, the museum is operated separately under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Luis Barriga del Diestro. The Bank also has 
a library. which is open to the public and contains some 

rare editions. The Bank takes pride in the “cultural 
center” under its roof and sponsorship. disclaiming any 

idea that the Gold Museum is held as a form of capital 
investment. 

Behind the current traveling exhibit—representing the — 
first departure of archeological material from Colombia — 
since the embargo—was the interest and enthusiasm of © 
two North Americans. Dudley T. Easby. Jr.. secretary of — 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. and his rst 

wife. Elizabeth. who is an archeologist. On a trip to 
South America in 1951 they visited the Gold Museum 


a » z= Scepterlike pins were used by pre- 
Hispanic peoples to secure their 


mantles or cloaks 
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Anthropomorphic figure is typical 
of pre-Hispanic Darien style. Note 
demoniac face. hands holding batons 


Calima-style necklace has been restored, but the combination 
of beads may not coincide with original design 


Quimbaya ceremonial vase may possibly 
have been funerary urn. Human ashes have 
been found in similar vessels 


and were so impressed that they began to consider the 
possibility of a U.S. tour. They were sent down to 
fae last summer by the Metropolitan’s director, Fran- 
cis H. Taylor, to help with the selection and arrangements 
for a traveling exhibit. The project was non-governmental 
in origin, but was undertaken with the blessing and 
cooperation of both the Colombian and U.S. governments. 
Its sponsors were anxious to arrange an engagement in 
the Midwest. to give more people a chance to see the 
goldwork, but museum schedules there were already full. 

The eighty pieces selected by the Easbys in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Barriga and Professor Pérez of the Uni- 


q 


versity of Madrid, who has been making a special study 
of the material for cataloguing. were chosen primarily 
for their design. workmanship, and esthetic interest. In 
other words, they are presented as individual works of 
art rather than as archeological specimens. 

The traveling exhibit represents every known style 
among the pre-Hispanic tribes of the region that became 
Colombia: Quimbaya, Calima, Darién, Sina, Tairona, 
Tolima (Pijoa at the time of the Conquest). and Chibcha 
or Muisca. The Chibcha Indians inhabited the region 
known as the Sabana de Bogota, in which Colombia’s 
capital was erected. With the exception of the Tairona, 
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Dr. Luis Barriga del Diestro, 
director of Colombia's Gold 
Vuseum, deals with purchase 

of items and their display 


Only eighty items are in the United States from the complete 
collection of the Museum of Gold in the Bank of the Republic in 
Bogota, well guarded and open daily to visitors 


who were farther north. most of the others lived in the 
lovely Cauca Valley region. Dr. Pérez takes pains to 
point out that the present state of scientific research in 
pre-Hispanic archeology in Colombia does not give any 
firm basis for classification by cultures or periods, that 
it is only possible to relate objects stylistically with 
recognized archeological zones or large ethnic groups 
known to have occupied certain areas at the time of the 
Conquest. While Quimbaya goldwork has already at- 
tained a high reputation for quality, he reminds us that 
many of the objects considered to be Quimbaya are “very 
probably not, even though they may have or appear to 
have similar characteristics.” Style as used here means 
tribal styles as distinguished from the personally indi- 
vidual styles that have become a kind of cult among 
modern artists. By the same token, the fantastic shapes 
and patterns were not made by the Indians for esthetic 
reasons. but as signs in a visual language intelligible to 
the whole tribe. 

Many of the figurines have human and animal char- 
acteristics, with weird effect. A 
striking feature of the figures catalogued as Tolima style. 
for example. is the anchorlike form at the base, which 
is topped by a stylized human head. Included among the 
Quimbava style pieces is the upper part of a vase in the 
form of a human with a very long neck. mere slits for 
eyes. a flaring nose. and a wide. rectangular jaw with 


sometimes combined 


clearly indicated fangs. My favorite among the idols is 
a delicately wrought little female figure (Quimbaya style ) 
with a ‘face that appears quite lifelike under a_ regal 
headdress. 

One of the most elaborate and beautifully worked 
pieces is a diadem (Calima style) in gold foil, with 
decorations achieved by hammering and cutting and the 
general effect heightened by bangles. Another Calima 
piece is a pectoral or breastplate, formal and decorative 
in design. a cast plaque with work in high relief at the 
center. These two objects are part of a complete set of 
body adornments included in the exhibit and are repre- 
sentative of what the Gold Museum considers its most 
important “find.” North of Cali a series of pre-Hispanic 
graves were discovered in 1939-40, and their total con- 
tents were acquired by the Bank. These Calima objects. 
according to Dr. Pérez, are the museum's outstanding 
feature “from the point of view of numbers. archeological 
interest, and artistic merit.” 

The squat Darién figures, half man, half beast. have 
characteristics identifiable even to the laymen. The flat 
headdresses are reminiscent of the Katchina headdresses 
of the North American Hopis, and the two hollow half- 
circle bells on top are, as the catalogue notes. like “the 
bells on an old-fashioned telephone.” 

Most striking because of their resemblance to present- 
day expressionism are the attenuated. truncated, and 
emaciated figures of warriors and chieftains attributed 
to the Chibchas. The facial features are made of soldered 
wire. One of these figures has a bow and arrow in one 
hand and a small skull in the other. carried by the hair 
of the head. Another holds a flat rectangular headdress 
with four small bangles hanging from it. The soldered 
features suggest anguish, and the little figure bears a 
certain air of resignation and regal dignity. 

There is a beautiful highly poushed, fluted vase of 
Quimbaya designation, and another with two little han- 
dles. fluted base. and smooth neck. Both are cast by the 
lost wax method, an intricate process that involved cast- 
ing with an inner and outer “shell.” with wax poured into 
the space between. When heated. the wax ran out and 
was replaced by molten metal. 

The jewelry, which seems timeless, deserves special 
mention. Close scrutiny of the necklaces and pins is 
difficult because of their small size, but is generally 
rewarding. There is a “frog” necklace of gilded tumbaga 
(a gold and copper alloy). The figures were cast around 
a core of clay, the body of each tapering into a crescent- 
shaped tail that is highly decorative. The Quimbaya 
alligator cast in a single piece is another feature. 

Colombia’s traveling show of gold masterpieces should 
do much to stimulate interest in a field that to date has 
been too specialized. Considered as archeology, the 
general public would be inclined to disregard it. But 
as art, presented with a flourish. the material will be 
a revelation to many. It should have a special attraction 
for workers in the applied and industrial arts. Thanks 
to Colombia’s Museum of Gold, 1954 may well see these 
pre-Columbian pendants, bracelets, and bangles become 
allthe rage. @ @ @ 
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On a visit several U.S. cities arranged by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Labor as part of the technical cooperation program 
administered by the Foreign Operations Administration, a group 
of labor leaders from Colombia, El Salvador, Mexico, and 
Puerto Rico visited the Pan American Uniew during their stay 
in Washington. There, like the other Latin American labor 
groups that are constantly visiting the PAU, they exchanged 
information and discussed their problems with labor and social 
affairs division members Carlos Guillén (extreme right) and 
Beryl Frank (right foreground). 


To deposit his country’s instrument of ratification of the 

OAS Charter, Peru's OAS Ambassador Juan Bautista de Lavalle 
(third from left) sat down with Peruvian Ambassador to the 
United States Fernando Berckemeyer (second from left) and 
OAS Secretary General Alberto Lleras. Taking part in the 
event as Peru became the eighteenth Hemisphere nation to 

make its approval of the Charter official are several members 

of the staff of the Peruvian Embassy in Washington (from 

left at table): Colonel Edmundo Aguilar, Air Attaché; Dr. 
Gonzalo Pizarro, Counselor; and Commander Carlos A. Salmon, 
Naval Attaché. Standing at rear (from left): OAS Assistant 
Secretary General William Manger: Dr. Felipe Portocarrero, 
Alternate Representative of Peru on the OAS Council; Jorge 

W. Nicholson, First Secre tary of the Peruvian Embassy: and 


Jorge 


Washington concert-goers had the opportunity of hearing the 
distinguished Brazilian tenor Roberto Miranda when he appeared 
at the Pan American Union under the sponsorship of OAS Ambas- 
sador Fernando Lobo of Brazil and Mrs. Lobo. In a program that 
included everything from Mozart selections to folk tunes of 
Mexico, Guatemala, Cuba, and Brazil, Mr. Miranda displayed 
the voice range that has made him a prominent figure in the 
musical life of his country. He has appeared as soloist with 
Brazilian and French symphony orchestras and has played leading 
roles in many operas, including // Guar his countryman 
Carlos Gomes. 


At the impressive formal opening at the Nati 

Art in Washington of the exhibit of Colombian gold objects 
from the Bank of the Republic’s Gold Museum in Bogota, 
now on loan to the United States (see “Golden Legacy,” 

page 24), Colombian Ambassador to the United States Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel recorded a message for the Voice of America. 
Looking on are members of the Colombian Guard of Honor and 
of the VOA staff. 


During their study Washington under the Pan American 
Union Fellowship | m, which is designed to bring 

government employees from member nations to see the OAS at 
work, Miss Lily Rudin and Dr. Luis Quinteros (left) chatted 

with OAS Secretary General Alberto Lleras. Miss Rudin, a 
graduate of Pomona College, California, is chief of the Department 
of International Organizations of the Costa Rican Foreign Affairs 
Ministry, and Dr. Quinteros, who received his master’s degree 

in foreign affairs from the University of Virginia, is on the 

Chilean Foreign Ministry staff. 
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HAITIS FUTURE FARMERS 
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Some of the boys who are learning modern fart 


NO NEED IS MORE PRESSING in Haiti than the streamlining 
of agricultural methods. And no effort to meet it holds 
more promise of permanent benefits than that of the 4-C 
Clubs, the Haitian version of 4-H. (The ideals symbolized 
in English by “head, heart. hands, and health” are ex- 
pressed in French by cerveau, coeur, coopération, and 
corps.) 

- Today there are sixty active club units with a total 
membership of fifteen hundred youngsters. They are ad- 
ministered by the Service Coopératif Inter-Américain de 
Production Agricole, better known as SCIPA, which is 
working to raise living standards in rural Haiti through 
irrigation, improved crop and livestock production, ero- 
sion control, agricultural cooperatives, and extension serv- 
ices. When this technical-assistance program was started 
in 1948. it was financed on a basis of three dollars from 


the United States to each one put up by Haiti, but the 


ratio has now been reversed. 
Because it is so hard to break down the inefficient 
farming habits of the older generation, SCIPA is count- 
ing heavily on working with the young people through 
the 4-C Clubs. The youngsters can be quickly taught 
things their parents would take years to accept. What 
is more, never having acquired the habit of doing things 
the wrong way. they are much less likely to forget what 
they have learned after the initial enthusiasm has worn off. 
_ These pictures of a typical 4-C group were taken near 
Dubedou in northern Haiti. The club’s twenty-one mem- 
bers range in age from ten to twenty-one, but most are 
eet! 


Photos by Vories Fisher 


g methods through Haiti's 4-C cli 


under fifteen. They are concentrating on raising vege- 
tables and building latrines. 

Each boy learns how to care for a small plot planted 
to tomatoes, cabbage. peas, corn, and so on, and when 
he sells the produce at the end of the season, he not 
only has about twenty-five dollars to add to the family 
coffers or invest in a larger garden, but helps provide the 
community with a balanced diet. Since most of the land 
has traditionally been devoted to sorghum and sugar cane. 
few fresh vegetables have been available in the past. 

Three of Haiti's most serious problems—yaws. water- 
borne diseases. and intestinal parasites—are directly re- 
lated to the lack of proper sanitation, so in making the 
building of latrines one of their group projects, the 4-C 
clubs are taking a vital step toward healthier living con- 
ditions for themselves and their neighbors. When the 
Dubedou group was organized, the latrine in the rural 
schoolhouse was the only one in a community of five 
thousand. 

These are only two examples of the varied activities 
the clubs engage in. Like their counterparts in the United 
States. the future farmers and the future farmers’ wives 
learn about all aspects of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. Girls are taught sewing and cooking. and boys 
learn to make furniture. to build shelters for livestock 
(traditionally left unprotected in Haiti). to build simple 
irrigation trenches, to use insecticides and fertilizers. and 
to recognize and treat diseases attacking plants and ani- 
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14 member of the 4-C group at Dubedou One of the most important projects of the Dubedou club is the 
an innovation in the community. His elders have long suffered building of latrines to make their community a healthier place 
the consequences of failing to fertilize their land to live in 


en they market vegetable their patches, 4-¢ Tn al times Haiti was known as the most pro 
members not only supplement ¢ amilies’ incomes but region in the Caribbean. Trained youngsters like this 
help put vitamins on their neighbors’ tables may help win back that reputation 


Haitian youths are learning modern methods of controlling = The agricultural school room for the 4-C boys of Haiti is 
tropical insects and plant diseases, which have long usually a nearby field. These boys are learning about 
been taken for granted on the island ; vegetable growing from a SCIPA agent 
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WHICH WAY PROGRESS? 


Many CHICAGOANS would undoubtedly 
agree that calling Sao Paulo “the 
Chicago of South America” is not 
necessarily a compliment. As it cele- 
brates the four hundredth anniversary 
of its founding. this booming city is 
warned by Gilberto Freyre, leading 
Brazilian sociologist, about the dangers 
of swallowing — industrial 
whole. We quote from an article he 
~ wrote for Cuadernos, a bimonthly cul- 


capitalism 


— tural review published in Paris: 
“Starting out in the middle of the 
sixteenth century as the remote village 
of Piratininga, Sao Paulo has grown 
almost miraculously into . . . the only 
area in Brazil that is considered by 
the economists to have a mature capi- 
talistic economy (by contrast to the 
nascent capitalism of our southern 
states and the belated pre-capitalism 
of the northern ones). Professor Tulio 
 Ascarelli, a discerning Italian observer, 
looks upon Sao Paulo as the center of 
North 
_ Americanization, he points out, but 
{mericanization in the broad sense of 
the word—because it is the place where 
hope in the future predominates most 
strongly over the traditions of the past. 
This can be seen in the concentration 
of industries there and the flow of 


Americanization—not 


of view 


immigrants, including Brazilians from 
the North... . 

“Paulistas must not let this concen- 
tration on the future lead to a com- 
plete rejection of their brief but sig- 
nificant past. . . . In the Brazilian 
social historian Ernani Silva Bruno's 
excellent essay about the city. its past 
rises before us like .. . the ghost ofa 
dead man who is still capable of gov- 
erning the living. Not everything in 
that past is ‘agrarian feudalism’ or 
‘greedy adventuring that should be 
discarded or scorned by the Sao Paulo 
of today. Some of its elements need 
only be adapted to new social condi- 
tions to continue being useful. . . 
Without the protection of esthetic, ethi- 
cal, and sentimental ties with the past. 

Paulistas might find bitter dis- 
illusionment in their headlong search 
for Progress with a capital “P. 

“Industrial capitalism, without which, 
according to some Brazilians. there is 
no salvation, should be just as oblivi- 
ous to an individual's race as it is to 
his sociological or cultural status. .. . 
But too often in Sao Paulo the white 
son of a laborer or a European peasant 
is able to pull himself up by his boot- 
straps and become a lord of industry, 
while difficulties are placed in the way 
whose 


of similar success for a man 


forebears have lived in Brazil for three 


or four hundred Vears but whose physi- 
cal characteristics still reveal his Afri- 
can origin. Which proves that simply 
replacing agrarian and colonial feu- 
dalism with industrial capitalism will 
not guarantee fair opportunities for 
everyone. Capitalism in the Americas 
has tended to offer an equal chance to 
people of any social origin, but not to 
people of any ethnic group: and at 
times it has produced a kind of indus- 
trial feudalism that is worse than the 
type its 
quences. These tendencies of capitalism 


agrarian social conse- 
can be deliberately avoided by the 
Paulistas if they take a stand against 
the mystic processes of an almost me- 
chanical progress. . . . 

that 
concern every Brazilian, every Ameri- 


“These are the problems 


can, interested in seeing to it that the 
growth of metropolitan centers like 
Sao Paulo will bring a strengthening 
rather than a loss of regional char- 
acteristics. Many of us sociologists and 
anthropologists (including Lewis Mum- 
ford and Waldo Frank in the United 
States, Martinez Estrada in Argentina, 
and Amoroso Lima. Sergio Buarque. 
and Sergio Milliet in Brazil) consider 
the preservation of these local char- 
acteristics essential to the social health 
of the Americas. . . 

“A basic part of the city’s past was 
the nineteenth-century activities of the 
Sao Paulo Law School. Magistrates. 
publicists, lawyers. and 
trained there 
powerful contribution toward develop- 
ing in Brazil Benedetto 
calls ‘civility’ or the art of civil con- 
duct. . . . It was this art. learned in a 
small and dreary Sao Paulo. that soon 
began to change Brazilians from cour- 


statesmen. 
functionaries made a 


what Croce 


tiers to citizens. Sao Paulo was never 
a court city or a central seat of govern- 
ment like Rio, Salvador. and the Lima 
of the Viceroys: perhaps this was the 
reason it was a pioneer, not only in 
Brazil but in South 
whole, in teaching this new code of 
behavior. which emphasized statesman- 
like ways of thinking and feeling in- 
stead of elegant feminine dress and 
suave compliments. Deeply 
nated with this code were 
like Ruy Barbosa... and even Pernam- 
buco gentlemen like Joaquim Nabuco, 
whose manners had been polished in 
the salons of Rio and Recife. . . . 


America as a 
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‘After playing this educational role 
Sao Paulo became the center of Bra- 
-zilian industrialization. In a way this 
. rebel- 
lion against colonial status. The old 
regional vs. national rivalries . . 
way to a growing desire to make Brazil 


an amplification of the . . 
. gave 
independent economically. to disprove 


the that South America 
simply a passive field of operations for 


idea was 
foreign capital and techniques. Para- 
_doxically, the industrial metropolis of 
Sao Paulo is today a city that on the 
one hand owes much to foreign capital 
and techniques and. on the other hand, 
is the principal expression of Brazil's 
and South 


pendence. 


Americas economic inde- 
“If Sao Paulo business leaders can 
continue to be primarily Paulistas and 
Brazilians while they build a great in- 
dustrial metropolis. that city will un- 
doubtedly do more than either Buenos 
Aires or Rio de Janeiro to give South 
America sufficient industrial power so 
that it will not be absorbed by an ex- 
otic super-industrialism, which would 
change its ethos, its basic Indo-Latin 
culture. 
“This does not mean that the Paulis- 
tas have a fear of foreigners or a con- 
tempt for agrarian activities. On the 
contrary, they seem to realize more 
fully than other Brazilians that their 


-Mother-in-law’s portrait. —Mundo Uruguayo, 


Montevideo 


Cue. 


young industrial power reduces to a 
minimum the danger of unfair compe- 
tition from European, U.S.. or Japa- 
nese techniques and capital in the 
process of developing Brazil. They 
realize that an urban-industrial 
economy such as_ theirs be 
healthy and productive unless comple- 


also 


cannot 


mented by the agrarian activities of 
the surrounding region. They know ... 
they must help develop the region as 
a whole . . . in the 
balanced economy and a culture that 
is enriched instead of impoverished by 


interests of a 


the addition of cosmopolitan fea- 
tures. ... 
“Sao Paulo is still an unfinished 


and incomplete city: but it is already 
tremendous. And being a major ac- 
complishment of mestizo America, it 
is also an expression of the vigorous 


a whole.” 
TV IN VENEZUELA 
IN EVERY COUNTRY where television has 


put down roots. the potentialities and 
shortcomings of this new medium are 


spirit of America as 


under discussion. These comments on 
were written 
the 
bimonthly 


Venezuela 
Cortina for 
Corporation’s 
magazine El Farol: 

“A short time ago a friend of mine 
asked me what | thought about the 
possibility of establishing a TV station 
in Venezuela. I didn’t know quite how 
to answer, because | had been wonder- 
ing myself what we had to start with 
and how many radio and stage per- 
formers could adapt to its require- 
ments. How would business meet the 
cost of television programs? First Tele- 
visora Nacional, then Televisa, 
now Radio Caracas TV have supplied 
the answers. 


its future in 
by Alfredo 


Petroleum 


Creole 


and 


“Television opens new horizons for 
the artists of yesterday and today, and 
broad new fields for radio writers. . . . 
It has close ties with motion pictures, 
the live theater, and radio, but cannot 
be identified with any of them. Un- 
fortunately, in TV as in radio, every- 
thing is fleeting and ephemeral; the 
last for a moment on our 
screens, and then are lost forever. Each 
day the station needs new scripts, new 
ideas: nothing endures but the me- 
chanical equipment. 

“Venezuelans have rapidly mastered 


scenes 


out of coping with the cameras, compli- 
cated control apparatus, stage settings 

in short, the whole novel and mys- 
terious technique. Many of our artists 
are turning to this new world. At first 
technicians came from abroad to give 
us the benefit of their experience, but 
today we have our own cameramen, TV 
writers, directors, and technicians. who 
are capable of staging the most com- 
plex programs. 

“What influence will television have 
on us? The answer is simple: the in- 
fluence we want it to have. Whether it 
will become a that 
magnificent contribution to the cul- 


school makes a 
tural progress of our country depends 
almost entirely on the script editors. 
directors, and owners of TV stations. 
It's up to them to use it to provide op- 
portunities for our Venezuelan writers. 
musicians, comedians, and actors: to 
see that we don’t import cheap scripts 
telling of lives and tragedies that are 
foreign to our environment, customs 
that are very different from ours. and 
people suffering from complexes that 
are unknown here. 

“Let’s have television, but let's make 
it characteristically Venezuelan, so that 
every program will help us appreciate 
what is ours. And let’s look for the best 
in writing and music when we import 
material from other countries. 

“Our business circles have demon- 
strated their understanding of this new 
medium, . . . and have begun to make 
us all proud of the high quality of our 
television. The day is not far off when 
the picture we currently see in black 
and white will come to us in the full 
gamut of colors. Moreover. the inven- 
tors will not stop there: we can be 
sure that 3-D is already 
being studied. The work of man, like 
his mind, is infinite.” 


THE HOUSE OF DONA TOMASA 
THIS PERCEPTIVE ACCOUNT of a street 
scene in Lima was written by Peruvian 
architect Héctor Velarde and appeared 
in the Sunday supplement of the news- 
paper El Comercio. 

“Palomino was a young man of 
mixed Indian and Negro blood who 
won a scholarship to study gas fitting 
in the United States. Besides giving 
him this technical training, the gringos 
taught him to respect as a historical 
relic anything built more than twenty- 


television 
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five years ago. ... 

“Yesterday | passed the place where 
they are tearing down the viceregal 
Arboleda. 

and whom should I see but Palomino. 

standing in the middle of a cloud of 
_ dust addressing a handful of people. 


house of Dona Tomasa de 


day all this disappears.” he 
said. know 
Canadians or Peruvians. . . . 

is nothing if it has no history. Can you 
imagine the Hittites without a history 

*"Who are they?” someone asked. 

“Do you think anything would be 
known about the Incas if it weren't for 
their stone structures and their fab- 
ries?’ 

“"What about the documents of the 
chroniclers?’ 


‘we wont whether we re 


\ people 


asked a learned listener. 

"Written documents, when they are 
not pretty poems. are always subject 
to doubt! replied Palomino. ... “What 
counts is the artistic monument. That 
doesn't lie. 

"But listen. my friend. what if this 
isn’t really the house of Dona Tomasa 
Arboleda?’ asked another erudite 
member of the audience. 

“*That doesn’t make any difference. 
. Whether Dona Tomasa did or did 


de 


‘not spend her nights here has no bear- 
ing on the historical value of this 
house... 

"But. protested a carpenter, ‘if we 
put up a much more colonial building 
than this one, something good and 
strong with ornaments of reinforced 
concrete 

“*That’s a very touching thought. 
said Palomino, “but you dont under- 

stand the problem. It's one thing to 
record the history of the theater and 
: = another to make a theater out of 
history. We are fostering a type of 
education . . 
cal. military. and religious history. The 
history of art does not count. We as- 
sume an Olympian indifference toward 
artistic don't value 
them for their purely esthetic merits 
or for their portrayal of an epoch or 
for their authenticity 


place. We think of them as rather 
sometimes venerable, adornments. 

which can be reproduced or improved 


. that stresses only politi- 


documents: we 


of form and 


by making constant additions. . .. All 

of us share the blame. 


You're exaggerating. young man, 
said an elegantly dressed listener. 
“*No. I'm not.” insisted Palomino. 


34 


‘This attitude was aggravated by the 
historical materialism of Marx: 
descending indifference developed into 


con- 


of all the earmarks of 
We have 
Renaissance architecture with abusive 


a resentment 


wealth. come to associate 


princes. and baroque styles with co- 


From El Comercio, Lima 


.. Who. then. 


can be enticed to take an interest in 


quettish marchionesses. . 
a_half-demolished  eighteenth-century 
house?” 

can!” exclaimed a gringo in the 
group. 

it’s already in ruins.’ 

doesn't matter: pick it up. 
It’s the house of Tomasa.’ 

“And while the gringo gathered bits 
of columns. Palomino went talk- 
“We don't realize that the ruins 
of houses. temples. and fountains are 
the historical docu- 
ments. those that will speak the last 


on 
ing: 
most important 
word about us. the only sure witnesses 
to tell the full story of our civilization. 
When nothing remains of these beau- 
tiful. vanishing things. don’t come to 
ask Dona 
Arboleda was and what became of our 


me and who Tomasa de 
eighteenth-century heritage. . . . 

“By now it was getting late. | heard 
a large gentleman who was going by 
remark that this was a leftist English 
Negro. Then | heard three social re- 
formers who were rounding the corner 
he was a mulatto oli- 
garch. Next | heard an Indian who 
was passing remark: “There are no 
but the 
there is no man of mixed Indian and 


conclude that 


monuments here Incas’. and 
Negro blood who is not a Hispani- 
cist. . 

“Finally only the gringo and Palo- 
mino remained on the spot. picking up 


pleces of | | baleo i 
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a LOOK AT DOMINICAN LITERATURE 


Max Henriquez Urena 


Dominican proclaimed its independence 
fone Spain on February 27, 1844, thanks to the efforts 
be a group of young members of the La Trinitaria patri- 


otic society. Their guide and mentor was Juan Pablo 
Duarte. who instructed them in philosophic doctrines. 
Félix Maria del Monte. a La Trinitaria member. is 
rightly considered the father of literature in the Republic. 
He was a man of many talents: an inspired lyrical poet 
and a fervent political poet. he was also a dramatist. 
jurist. orator. journalist. professor. and statesman. 


> 


Javier Angulo Guridi. who rivaled Del Monte in poetry 


and dramatic writing—the Indian play /guaniona is an 


excellent example of his well-executed work—also dis- 
, tinguished himself through his novels. But in that field 
he was preceded by his brother. Alejandro, whose short 
novel Los {mores de los Indios (The Loves of the 
Indians). published in Cuba in 1843. is the oldest example 
. _of a narrative written by a Dominican. 
But the merit of those efforts was relatively slight. 
Not until vears later did a novel of high literary quality 
appear in Santo Domingo. Enriquillo was published in 
1882 by Manuel de Jesis Galvan. a writer's writer with 
stringent and disciplined style. In the movement to 
_— Indian folklore and customs this can be con- 
sidered the foremost novel in all of Spanish America. 
With F ingracia y Antonita (1892), Francisco Gregorio 
Billini created the novel dealing with national customs. 
containing genre writing unsurpassed in Dominican litera- 
ture. 
Another member of the generation of Del Monte and 
the Angulo Guridi brothers was Nicolas Urefia de Men- 
doza. Along with Del Monte himself. Ureiia de Mendoza 
— introduced criollismo into Dominican poetry. by way of 
appropriate descriptive touches in his rustic idyl Un 
Guajiro Predilecto (A Favorite Country Fellow). Among 
those who were cultivating poetry at that time we should 
.~ mention Manuel Maria Valencia, who was responsible 


for the entrance of romanticism into Dominican letters. 


and the patriotic lyrist Manuel Rodriguez Objio. But 
Dominican poetry did not reach its peak until the second 
generation of the republican era. Menéndez y Pelayo 
“To find true 
Santo Domingo one must look to Don José 


appraised it this way when he wrote: 
poetry in 
Joaquin Pérez. the author of El Junco Verde (The Green 
Rushes). El | oto de Anacaona (The Vow of Anacaona). 
and the very abundant and flowery Quisqueyana. The 
Fantasias Indigenas (Indian Fantasies) truly originated 
with him. in between his Ecos del Destierro (Echoes of 
Exile) and the effusions of La Vuelta al Hogar (The 
Return Home). We must also look to the eminent poetess 
Dona Salomé Urea de Henriquez (Herminia), who 
strummed the lyre of Quintana and of Gallego, drawing 
from it robust chords in praise of her country and of 
civilization. In softer tones she sang delightfully of La 
Llegada del Invierno (The Arrival of the Rainy Season) 
and prophesied over the cradle of her first-born son.” 

Federico Henriquez y Carvajal belonged to the same 
generation. This lyrical poet and grandiloquent orator 
devoted his long life to journalism. teaching. and letters. 

Other literary figures of that period include Emilio 
Prudhomme. author of the stanzas of the National 
Anthem: César Nicolas Penson, responsible for a highly 
imaginative composition, La Vispera del Combate (The 
Eve of the Battle). and a volume of national customs. 
Cosas Anejas (Old Things). 1891: and Federico Garcia 
Godoy. who wrote historical novels as well literary 
criticism. 

The enterprising José Gabriel Garcia undertook to 
write the history of Santo Domingo from its discovery 
up to the first days of the independent Republic. Antonio 
del Monte y Tejada had preceded him dealing with 
the colonial era. but Dominican history. from the first 
movements toward independence in 1821 on, had not yet 
been written. A truly creative task was called for, and. 
by working tirelessly from 1867 to 1906, Garcia per- 
formed it. 

As for the history of isolated facts or problems, we 
have first of all Emiliano Tejera, whose two monographs 
on Los Restos de Colon (The Remains of Columbus) deal 
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with the authenticity of the remains found in the Santo 
Domingo Cathedral in 1877, and represent a valuable 
example of investigation and analysis based on a methodi- 
cal examination and classification of documents. Notable. 
too, is his study on the problem of boundaries between 
Santo Domingo and Haiti, developed in the Memoria 
which he presented in 1896 to Pope Leo XII, who had 
been named arbiter of the dispute. 

\ conspicuous figure in the Republic’s third generation 
was the poet Gastén Fernando Deligne. a true craftsman 
of the short poem on psychological. philosophical. and 
historical themes. His brother. Rafael Alfredo Deligne. 
also tried his hand at poetry. although he dealt prin- 
cipally in literary criticism. Enrique Henriquez was ad- 
mired for his poetic Vocturnos. Arturo Bautista Pellerano 
Castro won deserved popularity as the author of the 
harmonious Criollas. The combined influences of Bécquer 
and Heine are generally found in Fabio Fiallo. the subtle 
and delicate poet of love. Other figures of that generation 
stand out in relief: Manuel Arturo Machado. one of the 
leading personalities of the Dominican forum. an elegant 
writer with a fine. self-disciplined stvle: Miguel Angel 
Garrido, a journalist with a caustic pen: José Ramon 
Lopez. author of the delightful Cuentos Puertoplatenos 
(Tales of Puerto Plata): and Américo Lugo. who won 
prestige as an essayist and superior stylist with his books 
A Punto Largo and Bibliograjfia. 

The modernist movement found a late echo in Domini- 
can poetry. although it was represented in prose in Tulio 
Manuel Cestero. a writer with a baroque and elegant 
style and the author of various books of essays and of 
novels like Ciudad Romantica (Romantic City) and La 
Sangre (Blood), accurately reflecting the politico-social 
environment of his youth. 

Only at the beginning of the twentieth century. when 
modernism had become dominant in all America and was 
extending its influence to Spain. did sporadic buds of 
modernism burst into bloom in Dominican poetry, with 
Pedro Henriquez Urefia in 1901 and later with Valentin 
Giro. Altagracia Savinén. Osvaldo Bazil. Ricardo Pérez 
Alfonseca. and Apolinar Perdomo. Modernism, too, left 
some impression on other poets not over-disposed to 
bold innovations. Such was the case with Federico Ber- 
mudez, Emilio Morel. Baldemaro Rijo. Ramén Emilio 
Jiménez. Enrique Aguiar. José Furey Pichardo. and 
many others. 

With Virgilio Diaz Ordonez. the poet of serene emotion. 
we have the first manifestations of post-modernism in 
Santo Domingo. There are still traces of modernism in 
his verse. but with him a return to simplicity. to expres- 
sion that shunned the artificial, began. Diaz Ordéinez 
formed part of the intellectual group that adopted the 
name El Paladion (The Palladium) and was active for 
something more than a decade, from 1917 to 1928. 

About 1922 the poet Domingo Moreno Jimenes pro- 
claimed the existence of postumismo (posthumism). a 
new “school” of poetry that elected him its pontiff. A 
tendency toward free verse, as well as the condensation 
of ideas in synthetic images, prevailed in postumismo. 
Moreno Jimenes began by cultivating the known forms 


and meters, then gradually freed himself from all formal 
requirements, devising a very personal poetry, in which 
at times one phrase is worth a whole poem. 

The postumistas included, among others, Rafael Au- 
gusto Zorrilla. whose compressed micropoems show fine 
sensibility: Manuel Llanes: Julio Alberto Cuello. a writer 
of free verse and member of the Palladium: Andrés 
Avelino, who later abandoned poetry for philosophy: and 
Rafael Américo Henriquez. Others adhered to postumismo 
from the start. Thus. Otilio Vigil Diaz. an independent 
and curious personality who tried unsuccessfully to 
establish his own school of vedhrinismo, appeared in the 
anthological pamphlets published by the postumistas. 
So did Tomas Hernandez Franco, who in his Canciones 
del Litoral Alegre (Songs of the Joyful Shore) and in 
Yelida sounded a strong and intense note of modern 
poetry and in his book Cibao demonstrated superior skill 
as a story teller. 


Vax Henriquez l rena, Dominican 
scholar and diplomat 


The poets born in the first two decades of this century, 
like Hernandez Franco, have generally taken their places 
in the vanguard. Manuel del Cabral started off with 
lively local color sketches that culminated in Compadre 
Von and day by day kept on improving until he demon- 
strated maturity and strength in Sangre Mayor, De Este 
Lado del Mar (From This Side of the Sea), and Los 
Huéspedes Secretos (The Secret Guests). 

In 1943 Franklin Mieses Burgos. a poet of rich and 
varied inspiration, was one of the founders of the maga- 
zine La Poesia Sorprendida, which brought together a 
group of young poets and writers: Freddy Gatén Arce. 
Mariano Lebrén Savinén, Manuel Valerio, Arturo Fer- 
nandez Spencer. and some who had started in the postu- 
mista camp. like Rafael Américo Henriquez, Manuel 
Llanes. and the postumistas’ pontiff himself, Moreno 
Jimenes. Aida Cartagena y Portalatin and Carmen 
Natalia Martinez Bonilla also contributed to that review, 
representing the interesting feminine poetry movement 
that has flowered over the last thirty vears, numbering 
among its exponents Livia Veloz, Amada Nivar de Pitta- 
luga. Martha Maria Lamarche, Ernestina Gomez de Read, 
Concha Benitez de Valera, Ana Quisqueya Sanchez, and 
Delia Weber. who favors free verse. 

Concurrently with the founding of La Poesia Sorpren- 
dida, another magazine appeared, Cuadernos Domini- 
canos de Cultura, which has endured over the years. Two 
of its five founders are already dead—the poet Hernandez 
Franco and the art critic Rafael Diaz Niese—and publi- 
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cation has been carried on by the other three: the 
zealous historian Emilio Rodriguez Demorizi. author of 
many valuable works like La Imprenta y Los Primeros 
Periddicos en Santo Domingo (Printing and the First 
Newspapers in Santo Domingo), which reveals careful 
research work: the essayist and vanguard poet Pedro 
René Contin Aybar: and another inspired and robust 
modern poet, Héctor Inchaustegui Cabral. Many young 
poets have contributed to Cuadernos. Some have already 
produced mature work, like Pedro Mir—whose touching 
poetry is concerned with social problems—Rubén Suro, 
Mario Martinez. Héctor B. Castro Noboa, Manuel de 
Jestis Goico and Ivan Alfonseca. Others are more recent 
arrivals on the literary scene, such as Enriquillo Rojas 
Abreu, Lupo Hernandez Rueda, Rafael Lara Cintrén. 
Maximo Avilés Blonda, Abel Fernandez Mejia. and Héc- 
tor Pérez Reves. 

In this century. many Dominican writers have turned 
to the novel—from Abigail Mejia and Horacio Read to 
Ramon Lacay Polanco and José M. Sanz Lajara. There 
has been a growing tendency to portray the national 
scene and present deep social problems through fiction. 
Thus two works give us a straightforward, almost docu- 
mentary picture of the fundamental aspects of sugar-cane 
production—Canas y Bueyes (Cane and Oxen). by Fran- 
cisco Eugenio Moscoso Puello and Over, by Ramén 
Marrero Aristy. A novel by Andrés Requena. Los Ene- 
migos de la Tierra (The Enemies of the Land) takes up 
another problem: the moral drama of the country-dweller 
who, seduced by the life of the capital, tries to abandon 
the provident land where his future and well-being lie. 
The short story writers also prefer themes drawn from 
the national scene. Sécrates Nolasco paints rural and 
rustic life with firm brush strokes in his tales: those by 
Ramon Marrero Aristy are impressive for their strength 
and human realism: equally realistic are Juan Bosch, 
Héctor Inchaustegui Cabral. José Rijo, Alfredo Fernandez 
Simo. Hilma Contreras, Néstor Caro, and Hilda Ricardo. 
Manuel del Cabral. on the contrary, prefers the intellec- 
tual and purely fanciful story. Julio Vega Batlle has pro- 
duced good examples of subtle humor in his stories 
El Tren No Expreso (The Non-Express Train) and Fl 
Espejo Ustorio (The Burning Glass). 

The most renowned Dominican essayist was the late 
Pedro Henriquez Uretia. whose strong personality is re- 
vealed in works like Seis Ensayos en Busca de Nuestra 
Expresion (Six Essays In Search Of Our Expression), 
Plenitud de Espana (The Maturity of Spain), his lumi- 
nous essay on Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, the broad survey 
Literary Currents in Hispanic America (lectures delivered 
at Harvard). and La Cultura y Las Letras Coloniales en 
Santo Domingo (Colonial Culture and Letters in Santo 
Domingo). 

From the mass of the island’s musical history Flérida 
de Nolasco has efficiently gleaned the most important ele- 
ments. She has also written essays on literary themes that 
display a fine and penetrating critical spirit. Joaquin 
Balaguer has written various books of critical essays on 
Dominican authors and a splendid biography of Juan 


Pablo Duarte. 


Today there is a promising regeneration of philosophi- 
cal studies in Santo Domingo. Outstanding in that field 
is Andrés Avelino, the author, among other important 
works, of Metafisica Categorial (Categorical Metaphys- 
ics), Esencia y Existencia del Ser y de la Nada (| Essence 
and Existence of Being and of Nothingness). El Problema 
Antinomico de la Fundamentacién de una Logica Pura 
(The Antinomic Problem of the Foundation of a Pure 
Logic). Pedro Troncoso Sanchez has given us a volume 
of philosophical skecches: Bosquejos Filoséficos. 


The young generations have devoted increasing effort 
to historical works and essays. some philosophical, some 
literary, and to the rise of the narrative forms—the novel 
and the short story. But their principal activity is con- 
centrated in the field of poetry. Although brilliant figures 
are to be found in all branches of literature. the poets 


continue to loom largest in Dominican letters. @ @ @ xs a 


A CRITIC SPEAKS 


In Ensayos sobre Literatura Latinoamericana, Arturo 


Torres-Rioseco, the distinguished Chilean professor of a 
Spanish Americ n literature. covers a wide range of 


topics, from the indigenous theater of Mexico to the con- 
temporary Mexican poet Xavier Villaurrutia. However. 
it must not be inferred that Mexico alone is represented 
in these sixteen essays. The three devoted to the colonial 
period examine the indigenous theater in Mexico, with 
its origins in the pre-Columbian era: three Mexican 
dramatists (Eslava. Alarcén. and Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz): and a seventeenth-century apologetic in favor of 
Gongora. Most of the essays deal with the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, particularly with the period of 
Modernism in Spanish American literature (1888-1915). 
It is not surprising. in view of Professor Torres-Rioseco’s 
wide reputation as a critic of the Spanish American novel. 
to find that genre represented by three essays. Four more 
are devoted to Modernist poets. and another four analyze 
intellectual situations in America that affect the course of 
literary development. Discussions of Gonzalez Prada and 
Villaurrutia account for the rest of the book. 

The costumed dances and pantomimes of the Mexican 
aborigines were the basis of the primitive drama dis- 
cussed in “Teatro Indigena de México.” The early mis- 
sionaries easily adapted this religious expression to the 
purposes of Christianity. but could not prevent the steady 
infiltration of secular elements. Our information con- 
cerning the indigenous theater comes mainly from early 
chroniclers (Motolinia, José de Acosta, Gonzalo Fernan- 
dez de Oviedo, Fray Juan de Zumarraga. and others). 
and Torres-Rioseco quotes liberally from their accounts. 
The dramatic production of the colonial period. however. 
was not limited to adaptations of aboriginal plays for 
religious purposes. The essay on Eslava, Alarcon. and 
Sor Juana reminds us that great playwrights in the 
Spanish Golden Age tradition were produced in the 
colony. Eslava, famous in his day and later all but for- 
gotten. is now read with all the excitement of discovery, 
as the author aptly observes. This dramatist. whose 


theatrical technique | 


velongs to the period before Lope de 
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Vega. has been the subject of intense study in recent 
years. The late Amado Alonso demonstrated the immense 
philological importance of Eslava’s Coloquios, whose 
rhymes shed light on the generalization of seseo (the 
pronunciation of ¢ and z with an s sound, rather than 
the Castilian th) in America during the second half of 
the sixteenth century. The chief burden of Professor 
Torres-Rioseco’s argument concerning Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcon. who left his native Mexico to become one of the 
greatest of Spain's Golden Age dramatists, is that he 
distinguished himself from his contemporaries through 
the high moral purpose of his work. Alarcon, who created 
real-life characters in place of the exaggerated types of 
Lope de Vega and Tirso de Molina. and who discarded 
the conventional “point of honor” in favor of a logical 
analysis of character and situation, was the first great 
“modern” dramatist of the Spanish language. The author 
cites the opinion of Pedro Henriquez Urena. who at- 
tributed to Alarcén’s Mexican origin at least part of his 
propensity toward keen observation. However, in spite of 
his supposed “Mexicanism” it is important to recall that 
Alarcén had no influence whatever on the drama in 
colonial Mexico. and that none of the themes treated in 
his plays is Mexican in origin. Sor Juana. on the other 
hand, stayed in Mexico and turned out comedias and 
autos in the purest manner of the Golden Age dramatists 
of Spain. 

The final essay on the colonial period deals with 
Espinosa Medrano’s Apologético en favor de D. Luis de 
Gongora, published in Lima in 1662 as an answer to the 
criticism of the Portuguese Manuel de Faria e Sousa. 
who had compared Gongora with Camées and decided 
that the Spaniard came out a very poor second. This 
seventeenth-century defense of the complicated Cordovan 
poet seems unexpectedly timely in view of the modern 
attempts to rehabilitate his reputation. 

In the chapter “De la Novela en América” the author 
considers the thesis. submitted to him by the Venezuelan 
scholar Pedro Grases, that an almost constant charac- 
teristic of the Spanish American novel is the dominance 
of environment over characters, of nature over man. 
Torres-Rioseco admits that there is considerable truth 
in this observation, and calls it a great failure of the 
novel in America. since this kind of external determinism 
leaves little opportunity for the effective development of 
character. In some of the best-known Spanish American 
novels—La } oragine (The Vortex). Canaima, El Mundo 
es Ancho y Ajeno (Broad and Alien Is the World), for 
example—man is a mere plaything of the jungle. the 
Andes. the pampa. In contrast. character is the dominant 
factor in the great Spanish novels. from Amadis to 
Berlarmino y Apolonio. Don Segundo Sombra, the object 
of a separate study. falls within this Spanish tradition. 
since it contains the powerful character of the ideal 
gaucho, Don Segundo. Torres-Rioseco, in fact. ventures 
the opinion that Don Segundo Sombra is the greatest 
Spanish American novel. The third essay on the novel 
analyzes some of the triumphs and failures of the Mexi- 
can Revolution, which are reflected in many famous 
novels—Los de Abajo (The Underdogs), El Aguila y la 
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Serpiente (The Eagle and the Serpent . El Indio, Vayar, 
and El Luto Humano (Human Sorrow), among others. 
The Revolution brought evident social progress and an 
expansion of industry and commerce, but failed to solve 
ancient problems of economic inequality. 

The essays dealing with Modernism reveal many im- 
portant literary influences that operated upon its prac- 
titioners. One points out convincing parallels between the 
Vocturno of the pre-Modernist Colombian poet José Asun- 
cién Silva and Poe’s The Raven, and concludes, on the 
basis of the evidence, that Silva was well acquainted with 
Poe’s essay The Philosophy of Composition, which mi- 
nutely analyzes the creative process that gave birth to 
The Raven. \n another, Professor Torres-Rioseco gives an 
account of some of the literary and artistic predilections 
of the greatest of Modernists. Rubén Dario. He ap- 
proaches the problem by counting the total number of 
times a given author or artist is mentioned in Los Raros, 
a series of essays written by Dario between 1893 and 
890. Los Raros were the exotic, avant-garde writers and 
artists of Dario’s time, most of whom appear conventional 
enough at this distance. The catalogue here compiled by 
our present author shows an impressive range of literary 
interest. The great Nicaraguan poet's favorite authors 
during those years were, as we should expect, French: 
Hugo. Verlaine. Baudelaire. Mallarmé. Gautier. and so 
on. However, Dario’s knowledge of literature in English 
was surprisingly good. and the frequency figures show a 
particular admiration for Poe. Shakespeare, Rossetti, and 
Swinburne. His more than passing familiarity with the 
great writers of classical antiquity also becomes a matter 
of record. The two remaining essays on Modernism, de- 
voted to the poets Ricardo Jaimes Freyre and José Santos 
Chocano, bring into focus the escapist tendency of the 
movement. Jaimes Freyre sought an ideal world in the 
exotic legends of the far North. while Santos Chocano 
glorified the Inca past with an exuberance which seems 
more a part of Romanticism than of Modernism. 

An essay on literary categories contains some keen 
observations on the general Spanish American literary 
scene. The author declares that the realities of America 
do not always permeate its literary production. and that 
what is variously known as americanismo literario or 
mundonovismo has been only imperfectly realized. He 
complains of two extremes. On the one hand there are 
“Indianist™ novels written in a self-conscious vernacular 
and producing the net effect of tracts rather than of 
literature. while on the other there is European-inspired 
avant-garde poetry. which while purporting to express 
the aspirations of the common man in America can be 
understood by only a few initiates. This defective literary 
development results from the irregular progress of Ameri- 
can culture. which from the time of the Conquest has 
heen subject to superimposed innovations from Europe. 
and has therefore lacked the regular. cause-and-effect 
development characteristic of Old World cultures. To 
remedy this situation, Spanish America has need of the 
uncompromising faith in itself preached long ago by 
Gonzalez Prada. 

Some possible improvements in this book naturally 
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suggest themselves. A short preface explaining the genesis 
of the collection would be a helpful addition. The essays 
seem to span at least the years 1939-1950, judging by a 
few dates which appear hear and there. It seems highly 
probable that some have been published before. but 
there is no indication of this. The essays on colonial 
literature appear one after the other. and a logical ar- 
rangement for the remainder of the book would seem 
to be a grouping together. under several important liter- 
ary topics. of all studies bearing on that particular sub- 
ject. Thus in my review. in order to facilitate discussion. 
| have divided the essays after the colonial period into 
three groups: the novel. the Modernist poets. and general 
literary subjects. One wonders if the author has arranged 
them in order of composition. The bibliographies that 
accompany the essays on the colonial period and on the 
various Modernist poets are very good. but those de- 
voted to novelists seem somewhat deficient. The text is 
marred by some typographical errors. and by misplaced 
accents on foreign words. ; 

Two words in the title may lead to misconéeptions. 
First. it should be understood that these ensayos are 
scholarly treatises rather than literary essays. Indeed. 
they seem to assume that the reader possesses a certain 
preparation. Second, the use of the adjective latinoameri- 
cana is open to question, since there are only passing 
references to Brazilian literature. Literatura hispano- 
americana would be a more accurate description. 

Ensayos sobre Literatura Latinoamericana leaves a 
lasting impression of sound scholarship and reasoned 
opinions. Professor Torres-Rioseco is a convincing writer 
and critic precisely because he has a seasoned knowledge 
of his subject and does not hesitate to draw conclusions. 
His opinions may not cause heated polemics but some 
portions of this book are a very effective antidote for 
the complacency of much contemporary criticism, which 


has nothing but praise for the “realism” of the contempo- 
rary novel. the mannerisms of some present-day poetry. 
and the general state of Spanish American culture. This 
stimulating contemporary aspect of several of the essays. 
along with the painstaking studies of important historical 
phases of Spanish American literature. combine to make 
this book well worth the attention of anyone seriously 
interested in the subject.—Frank P. Hebblethwaite 
ENSAYOS SOBRE LITERATURA LATINOAMERICANA, by Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of 
California Press, 1953. 207 p. $3.00 


BOOK NOTES 


THE ANNALS OF THE CAKCHIQUELS, translated from the 
Cakchiquel Maya by Adrian Recinos and Delia Goetz. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. 217 p. 
$3.75 

The history of their people was written after the Spanish 
Conquest by leaders of the Cakchiquels of Guatemala. 
as a petition for the restoration of the property and 
privileges that had been taken from them. To prove the 
Cakchiquels’ time-honored right to these things, the au- 
thors—writing in their native language—went back to 
the legendary beginnings of their civilization. founded 


by men who came “from over the sea.” and carried the 
narrative forward to 1620. The mythical section of the 
narrative is in part a retelling of some of the material 
in the Popol Vuh, that other great pre-Columbian chron- 
icle of the area, and in part a complement to it; the 
historical information is much more extensive than that 
contained in the other document. Now Philadelphia, 
the original manuscript lay forgotten in a Guatemalan 
convent until 1844, when it was discovered by a scholar 
engaged in reorganizing the archives. The first complete 
translation (into French), deficient in many respects, 
was made by the peripatetic abbot Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
who was keenly interested in ancient American cultures. 

The book also contains a supplementary historical docu- 
ment obtusely designated The Title of the Lords of To- 
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First page of manuscript. From Annals of the Cakchiquels 
tonicapan, which is an anonymous account of the Quichés 
(the Cakchiquels were originally part of the Quiché na- 
tion) from their legendary origins to the reign of their 
greatest king. Quikab. in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, Bolstered by copious footnotes, this text is a 
literal rendering English by Miss Goetz of the 1834 
Spanish translation from Quiché by Father Dionisio José 
Chonay. 

These invaluable source materials make up the thirty- 
seventh volume of the Civilization of the American Indian 
Series. 
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Ambassador Roberto Heurtematte, who represents rr 
in the United States and on the OAS Council, made his 
first visit to the United States at the age of twelve. After 
graduating in liberal arts from Yale, he returned to his native 
land to study agronomy and economics, then put his training 
to work on his family’s large rice and cattle hacienda San José 
de la Portada. One of the foremost proponents of 
industrialization in Panama, he founded the country’s 

largest cement plant and has been associated with other 
business enterprises. 


Seventeen-month-old Roberto, Junior, is an ene 
youngster who needs an eye kept on him. He is 
already bilingual, speaking French as well as English. 


The Ambassador and Mrs. Heurtematte, the former 
Elizabeth Dare Gibson of Washington, with their young son. 
Mrs. Heurtematte, who has traveled extensively through Europe 
and America, formerly posed for Vogue and Harper's Bazaar. 
During the war she did hospital work. She relates of her 
modest husband that once, asked what he was doing in the 

United States, he replied simply: “I'm working in Washington.” 


The Heurtemattes share an enthusiasm for horses, although 
Mrs. Heurtematte admits she lacks the skill as a rider that won 
the Ambassador the Central American trophy in 1938. He is also 
fond of flying, and is a good skier. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENED TO COFFEE? 


(Continued from page 5) 


the coffee industry. The former, he feels, smacks of an 
assault on the national honor, a stubborn refusal to be- 
lieve in a shortage; the latter, of price control. 

The entirely unofficial threat of boycott, equally a 
fighting word in Brazil. has come to nothing. As some- 
one figured out with pencil and paper, the present price 
means that in the United States a cup of coffee at home, 
where a pound gives about forty cups, now costs three 
cents rather than the former two. This is hardly enough 
to make anyone boycott it for very long. Restaurants 
drain another fifteen or twenty cups out of a pound, 
incidentally, and thus are even less affected by the price 
rise. Which disposes of the justice of fifteen-cent coffee. 
This truth has been pointed out by a restaurant-industry 
trade journal, in an editorial that went on to advocate 
coffee at cost, if necessary, in order to keep patrons’ good 
will. 

At all events, the old days of coffee at thirty cents a 
pound to the U.S. housewife are over for good. Relief 
from the “shortage” is explained as implying only that 
the retail price will drop back to between eighty and 
ninety cents, where it stood before. For one thing, the 
thirty-million-bag harvests of the early thirties, and the 
bonfires that were all that could clean up the surplus, 
taught Brazil not to plant coffee. Wartime price controls 
further discouraged new plantings. By now, many trees 
are more than twenty years old; they yield only half a 
pound per tree, instead of the pound or more they gave 
in their prime, and in a few years will be gone altogether. 
In the upswing after the war, a certain amount of new 
coffee was planted—this was when the Parana boom 
started. The trees planted then, which would have come 
into full production this year, are the ones struck by 
frost. Nowadays, seventeen million bags for export is 
considered good. Demand in the United States has 
doubled since before the war, and Europe is beginning 
to compete strongly for the limited quantity available. 


In Germany, for example. where people have long been 
accustomed to paying up to three dollars a pound, lower 
taxes and prosperity are beginning to make it less of a 
luxury. Europe and the Far East now take about 20 per 
cent of the Santos shipments and a much higher propor- 
tion of the crop in other coffee countries; the figure is 
expected to go on rising. 

Coffee will cost more to produce, too. Brazilian meth- 
ods have hitherto been cheap, compared to those needed 
in other countries. An area would be opened. planted to 
coffee, and abandoned when its productivity declined, 
while the growers moved on to start the same cycle else- 
where. But now, even in so huge a country as Brazil, 
good coffee land is scarce. In another ten years it will 
be gone. Even rich Parana will always be subject to 
frost. Then it will be necessary to restore the played-out 
lands and to care for them constantly. 

The long and the short of it is that more people are 
drinking more coffee at a time when less is available, 
and that the price will go up before it goes down. @ ®@ ® 


DRAMA IN MINIATURE 


(Continued trom page 16) 


with the wolf's attempts to deceive the four little goats, 


who finally decide to go to school in the hope of learning 
to outwit his natural guile. When the enemy enters their 
house, they are ready for him, armed with sticks. The 
final scene is devoted entirely to the beating the wolf 
received from his weaker adversaries. A farmer in the 
audience began to jump up and down, shouting at the 
top of his lungs. “Sock him again! Sock him again!” 
The chant swelled to a roar as the entire audience joined 
in. and the curtain had to be rung down quickly before 
poor old Mr. Wolf was lynched by the mob. 

Mr. Guignol also concerns himself with the health 
habits of his young fans. Before a show begins in a 
school or children’s hospital, he has a little heart-to-heart 
talk on such matters with the audience, inspects the palms 
of their hands, and makes caustic comments about some 
boy or girl who has not used a comb that day. or if he 
catches a culprit with a smudge of dirt on his nose. 
The children love this personal attention, and invariably 
take the puppet’s advice to heart. 

Mr. Lago firmly asserts that “the puppet theater is 
a means and not an end in itself. . . . Its basic purpose 
is to serve the propagation of ideas, to teach a sense 
of values; its main function is to serve as an integrating 
agent of all the creative faculties of a child, of his intel- 
lectual and manual activities, of his artistic restlessness, 
and even of his social instincts.” 

At the close of the literacy campaign in 1948 in a 
village of Oaxaca State, four thousand Indians had come 
to town to take their examinations. Everyone was dressed 
in his most elegant finery to celebrate the occasion, and 
the village was decked out with crepe-paper streamers. 
Puppet shows, requested by the Ministry of Education, 
were to be given throughout the day for those students 
awaiting their turn with the examiners. 

The first performance drew four thousand people. No 


one was going to take a chance on missing Mr. Guignol. _ 


Examinations could wait! Men and women, children and 
doddering ancients, packed the village square, watching 
the show in absolute silence. The puppets moved about 
the stage conversing informally with the public. For an 
enchanted hour everyone present was held spellbound by 
the puppets’ magic. The only people who missed the show 
were the cooks. who had been preparing dinner for the 
multitude. But at the request of the mayor a special per- 
formance was given for them later in the day. 

If a live actor were to ridicule an illiterate man. his 
effort would be little appreciated. But when a puppet be- 
comes critical—well, after all, since he is only a puppet, 
he is free to voice the doubts of our own conscience. This 
enchanted being lives and breathes only until the curtain 
falls. an animated doll embodying the magic of make- 
believe and all the delights of human imagination. As 
such he is immortal. @ @ @ 
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HOLY WEEK IN POPAYAN 
(Continued from page 8 
After the ceremonies, vendors move through the crowds 
selling pictures of the holy symbols: other hawkers join 
them selling sweets. Blue-robed figures. their faces 
covered with hoods exposing only their eyes, pass through 
the throng ringing a small bell and holding out a box 
for donations. These are the “animas solas,” bearers ask- 
ing for help in paying their share of the maintenance costs. 
That afternoon the crowds gather on the hill in front 
of Bethlehem Chapel. The two pasos are brought out and 
carried between waving palm branches to the street below. 
where they are joined by the police drum corps, the army 
band, and schoolgirls dressed in their blue-and-white 
formal uniforms. For five or six blocks there seems to be 


A 

Holy Week processions are the regidores, honored men 
who walk at the side in formal dress carrying slender 
wooden staffs topped by crosses. The crowds push back 
against the houses. The shrill voice of a child speaking 
to his mother suddenly cuts the silence that has fallen 
over the crowd. The approach of the sacred procession 
is heralded by the distant funereal music, by the ringing 
of a single bell, and by the aura of candlelight that 
flushes the house walls on either side. 

The head of the procession advances slowly for forty 
feet, stops for three or four minutes, advances slowly 
once more, then pauses again. The crowd makes no 
sound as the lone bell and approaching light shed an 
atmosphere of mysticism and almost dreadful anticipa- 


tion. Finally, four small boys wearing the purple robes 
of acolytes come into view. Two swing incense pots, 
another tolls a small bell, and the last carries aloft the 
crucifix, covered with a purple cloth. 

The first pasos to appear are the same in most of the 


no organization as the multitude crowds around the 
images. Near the plaza the crowds file onto the sidewalks. 
the band strikes up a lively tune, and the pasos are thus 
escorted through the city to the cathedral. As in the night 
processions to come, windows along the route are lined 
with shining eyes and solemn faces. and the little bal- 
conies are jammed. 

There are no ceremonies on Monday, but on Tuesday 
there is again activity on every hand. Thirteen pasos are 
prepared for the night procession from San Agustin 
Church, and the afternoon is devoted to a unique cere- 
mony called the Feast of the Prisoners. In a sense this is 


a ceremony of thanksgiving. A procession of litters bear- 
ing tureens of soup, great bowls of salad and fruit, cases 


of soft drinks, decorated pots of sweet gelatin pudding. 
beans, and meat files through the street to the prison. 
accompanied by the archbishop in full regalia, repre- 
sentatives of the government, schoolgirls clutching bags 
of food, and the inevitable army band. At the prison 
they push through the crowd trying to squeeze into the 
narrow doors, and the prisoners are brought out into 
the patio to listen to speeches and be served their feast. 

Long before seven o'clock, when the evening proces- 
sion leaves the church, the streets are packed with stroll- 
ing spectators, conversing with friends, buying peanuts 
or sweets from the ubiquitous vendors, and looking for a 
vantage point from which to watch the procession. Many 
women, and some men, walk toward the church carrying 
candles sometimes four or five feet long. These people. 
called alumbrantes, light the bearers’ way through the 
city. 

At the church the candles are lighted, the pasos are 
critically inspected by the sindicos and the priest, and 
the procession is ready to begin. One by one the heavy 
pasos are lifted and carried into the street. The bearers. 
in their dark blue robes and wide embroidered sashes. 
stand talking quietly. for their places are temporarily 
taken by young men who wish to become bearers or to 
try their strength. They carry the pasos from the church 
and line them up in the street. The band or orchestra 
and chorus begin a requiem, the bearers take their 
places, and the procession slowly begins to move. It is 
preceded by street sweepers, indicating to the waiting 
spectators that the pasos are approaching. No police are 
in sight: the officials who enforce the regulations for the 
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Sorrowing Mary image 
San Agustin Church is 
adorned with silver and 
precious stor 


processions: Saint John, the beloved disciple: Mary 
Magdalene, Christ’s faithful follower: and Saint Veronica. 
holding her handkerchief on which His features appeared 
when she wiped His face on the road to Calvary. These 
are the least ornate and the lightest in weight of all the 
pasos, consisting of a single figure without a canopy. 
They are carried by young boys of sixteen or seventeen. 
neophyte bearers who hope eventually to carry one of 
the more splendid and illustrious pasos. Although they 
move slowly, they are obviously under no strain; the 
pace of the procession is determined by those who labor 
under the oppressive weight of the large pasos still to 
come. 

Some of the major pasos are said to weigh well over 
a ton, so their bearers must be strong and skilled as 
well as devoted. Some, which depict scenes from the 
Passion of Christ, have three or four life-size figures. 
while others have enormous wooden crucifixes or, in one 
case, a magnificent bier on which the image of the Saviour 
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comes to rest, the leader of the group taps twice on the 
litter. Each corner man slips his carrying pole into the 
U-shaped head of the alcayata—a shoulder-height rod of 
chonta or other very hard wood—as the eight men 
simultaneously lower the paso. Relieved of the weight for 
a few moments, the bearers rest their bruised and bleed- 
ing shoulders and then, as the leader again gives the 
signal. they lift the paso smoothly and it sways rhythmi- 
cally down the hushed street. 

For more than an hour the candlelit figures move past. 
Each procession includes eleven, twelve, or thirteen pasos 
and. with the exception of the Good Friday procession, 
each is closed with one of the richest. most beautiful. 
and most highly venerated pasos, depicting Our Lady of 
Sorrows. Some pasos appear only in the Good Friday 
procession, which is concerned chiefly with the events 
between the Crucifixion and burial of Christ: the Death. 
complete with an angel and a grinning skeleton carrying 
a scythe: figures of men carrying hammers and pliers 
used to take His body from the Cross: and Las Insignias. 
a group of angels of various sizes carrying the symbols 
of the Passion. The most important paso of Good Friday 
is The Holy Sepulcher. This depicts the body of Christ 
lying on a bier elaborately decorated with silver, ivory. 
and shell. Four black ribbons are attached to each side 


lies. The men move in perfect unison. When the time 


and are carried by attractive young women of the aris- 
tocracy, stylishly dressed in black and white. 


The processions do not end until well after midnight, 
and as the music fades away, the silent crowds quickly 
vanish up the dark side streets. Several tired bearers stop 


for coffee or to refresh their spirits with fiery aguardiente, 
hut soon they too are gone and Popayan sleeps a few 


hours until the clanging church bells recall it to its cere- 
monial duties, 

Each of the major churches is elaborately decorated on 
Holy Thursday, and throngs visit them to say a prayer 
and admire the treasures on display. This is the time 
when a prisoner who is nearing the end of his sentence 
is set free. During the afternoon he sits, manacled and 
guarded, at a table in front of the bank, while the curious 
crowd around and the compassionate place donations of 
food or money in front of him. His role is symbolic of 
Barrabas. the thief who was chosen by the crowd to be 
freed instead of Christ. 

Throughout Holy Week, the streets of Popayan are a 
fantasy of color and contrast: Indians and country people 
in black shawls and brilliant skirts, handsome aristocrats 
in modish dresses of rich materials. girls in school uni- 


Holy Week is the highlight of the year in this tranquil colonial city; 
the rest of the time it relives memories of a brilliant past 


forms, and young seminarians, like fledgling crows in 
their black robes and broad-brimmed hats. The popula- 
tion suddenly swells from approximately twenty thousand 
to as much as fifty or sixty thousand, and the total aspect — 
of Popayan changes completely. 

The family reunions and the gatherings of friends 
inevitably lend a holiday flavor, and formerly Holy Week 
ended with a gala fiesta. In recent years, however, church 
officials have decided that this is not in keeping with 


the religious celebration. Most visitors leave the city on 
Saturday and the small procession recently innovated for 
that day is a minor event. Easter Sunday itself is actually 
an anticlimax, for it finds Popayan relaxing into the even 
pattern of its normal life and beginning to plan for the 
next year’s magnificent Holy Week observances, which 
will again recall its great and glorious past. @ @ @ 
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7 AN AFTERNOON WITH FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Continued from page 12) 


time it had been shown in New York. It is the same 
collection that went on display in the Strozzi Palace in 
Florence in 1951 and then visited Switzerland, Holland, 
Germany. and France. This year it will be sent to Manila, 
Tokyo, and New Delhi. 

Among the hundreds of works on exhibit we saw the 
most characteristic examples of the authentic genius of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Sixty years of work that is never 
repetitious. always surprising, vital, elusive. There were 
the Winslow house (River Forest, Illinois, 1893), with 
each exterior wall section broken by only a single open- 
ing. and other features giving a pleasant sense of refuge: 
Unity Temple (Oak Park, Illinois, 1906). the first 
modern monolithic poured-concrete structure: the Larkin 


Building (Buffalo, New York, 1906), of steel with all- 


Vidway Gardens, 
Chicago (1913), 
combined sculpture, 
painting, music, 
and architecture 


glass doors and double glass windows: the Robie house 
(Chicago, 1909), a masonry structure of brick and stone 
with a red tile roof and trees round about (something 
that became known in Germany as Dampfer architec- 
ture), one of the best examples of the so-called “Prairie 
Style”; the Midway Gardens (Chicago, 1913), an attempt 
to relate architecture, sculpture, painting, and music in a 
large garden like the German beer gardens: the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo (1919). in which W right decided to use 
oya—the common stone of Japan—which surprised the 
Royal Household so much that all his stubbornness was 
called upon to win the point. Large blocks of oya were 


Imperial Hotel in Tokyo has survived earthquakes and war 


brought by sea and canal from the Nikko quarries. When 
the 1922 earthquake destroyed 558.000 buildings and 
killed ninety-two thousand people. not only did the Im- 
perial Hotel remain standing. but all its glass objects 


were intact. a triumphant testimony to the genius of one 
man. In addition, we saw the Barnsdall house in Cali- 
fornia (1913), the first building in modern California 
stvle, based on the characteristics of the region and 
using typical local materials: the Millard house. “La 
Miniatura.” in Pasadena, the first concrete block house 
in which the textile-block system invented by the archi- 
tect himself was used: the 1932 Broadacre City project 
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Johnson Wax Company Building (1938) = 


used novel construction principles j 


appear in the textbooks—from the top down, letting 
them ‘hang’ from the iron frame. That frame, which is 
the base of his building, lies humbly and disgracefully 
hidden under the shell of more or less decorative details 
in ‘classic,’ ‘renaissance, or whatever style occurs to the 
builder. Now look at my skyscraper: it is built on the 
rolling plains of Oklahoma, so that the external landscape 
not only enters but is incorporated into the building it- 
self. The combination of steel and glass gives it more 
room and transparency. The system of ‘suspended streets,” 
of garden terraces on each floor and transparent walls 


open to the light. air, and space of the outdoors, produces 
a sense of freedom in the interior and of communion 


the only possible place for the skyscraper is in the 


country, because there it can be integrated with aan 


landscape and can cast its shadow over the earth like 


with the surrounding terrain. I have always believed — 


Edgar Kaufman | 


Per ania, is b 


(never built). based on the theory of decentralization and 
the freest and most original use of the land: “Falling 
Water” (1935). in which a waterfall passes through the 
building, amid jutting rocks and trees that make the 
house a continuation of the landscape: the Johnson Build- 
ing (Racine. Wisconsin. 1938), with its revolutionary 
system of pillars, in which, contrary to the views of the 
municipal architects, he relied on the “secret” of diagonal 
forces as he combined cement and steel in curved forms: 
the Morris gift shop (San Francisco, 1950) with its 
windowless facade and its inviting spiral ramp between 
floors: the Price Tower (Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 1953). 
which reveals Wright's curious concept of skyscrapers. 
“Observe it well.” he told us. “It is just the opposite 
of the ‘box’ style skyscraper used in New York. The 
New York architects have an unwholesome tendency 
toward the inorganic. In contrast to the poor Greeks. 
who were obliged to work from the bottom up, today’s 
bad architect places his blocks of stone. carefully 


finished in the Palladian or Vitruvian style—as they 


a tree.” 

Along with many other buildings (he has constructed 
560) Wright pointed out with more intimate affection the 
houses for his children David. Robert, and Olgivanna 
each a significant example of the development of his 
“organic” and “spatial” concepts. Then he took us to 
see the plans and photographs of the two refuges where 
he himself lives. works, and teaches: Taliesin North, his 
summer home, built on the hills of his native Wisconsin. 
following the gentle undulation of the land and with ter- 
races overlooking a valley and a river: and Taliesin West. 
his winter residence in the Arizona desert, built with 
heavy masses of masonry topped with canvas stretched 
on frames between redwood timbers, admitting the 
pleasantest sort of light. Taliesin is a Welsh word mean- 
ing “shining brow.” Wright’s school, with students 
selected from all over the world. is conducted at Taliesin 
West. 

The Chilean architect Quico Guevara, who studied 
there. once told me a curious anecdote, and now I re- 
peated it to Wright. “Guevara told me about his objec- 
tions to your architecture and how one day he slipped 


in the bathtub and hurt himself on the rocky wall. He 
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“Is it true that you hate Michelangelo?” one asked. 

Answer: “Instinctively, | have never been convinced 
by the pretentious and empty forms of the Renaissance. 
I once remarked that the Cupola of St. Peter's in Rome 
was ‘a form of exhibitionism. Blake said that exuberance 
is beauty. I say: exuberance does not mean excess. Today. 
as in the days of the Renaissance, they are imposing 
excess in architecture on us. Excess along artificial lines. 
We are living through the results of excess, not the fruits 
of exuberance. And a building. never forget it. must 
grow in an easy way. directly, almost like a flower. from 
the place that supports it.” 

“How did you get your original idea about organic 
architecture?” asked a girl with a sharp voice. 

Answer: “Remembering my childhood among the hills 
of Wisconsin: the sky like an impeccable awning, the 
trees like pillars reaching toward the firmament, the 
earth creating its heat and cold through the seasons: 
rocks on the shores, flowers in the gardens. dirt in the 
roads: the perfect building materials used in each place 
for a different purpose. And in the midst and against 
the background of nature. man, integrated with his land- 
scape. living his memories and shaping his destiny. That 
was my school of architecture. And my philosophy was 
this: all great architecture grows as a reply to the needs 
of each man.” 

Such was my interview with Frank Lloyd Wright. son 
and grandson of preachers, who has defended his creative 


~ Vision and mission throughout half a century. He is, 
=_— a visionary and a missionary of organic archi- 


Wright's own light-weight skyscraper, Price Tower, 
overlooking Oklahoma plains 


Striking chapel building for Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida (1940) 


came up to you, bare, with his arm covered with blood, 
exclaiming as he displayed his wound: ‘Here is your 
architecture. It almost killed me!’ ~ 

“Magnificent.” Wright smiled. “That proves that my 
architecture is as organic and alive as nature. In con- 
trast. the architecture of the others kills spiritually, 
wounds you within, stifles. and depresses. Could anything 
be worse?” 

As we reached the end of the peripatetic lecture. the 
students began to bombard Mr. Wright with questions. 


46 Rugged 1940 Pauson house, later destroyed by 


fire, suited its desert hill near Phoenix 


tecture. An admirer of Bach. Emerson. Lao Tze. and that 


Japanese poet of 120 years ago, Hiroshige. he still main- 
tains the arrogant opinion of himself that he voiced in 
the University of Chicago in the difficult days of L9OL: 
“LT intend to be the greatest architect of all time.” In the 
face of tempests of admiration and attack unleashed by 
his work, he dares to confess in all simplicity: “In my 
early days. | had to choose between honest arrogance 
and hypocritical humility. | chose honest arrogance: and 
I don’t see any reason for changing that attitude now.” 

At present. despite his fame and his eighty-four years, 
he is engaged in a debate with the New York City plan- 
ners, who oppose construction of the new Guggenheim 
Museum according to his plans. “I will get on with the 
museum.” he says. “even if I have to fight for another 
eighty-four years.” @ @ @ 
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by Boris Randolph F 


Are you sure of the approximate geo- 
graphical locations of your American 


ERE YOUR © 


neighbors? Keeping the general directions 
of North, East, South and West in mind, 
answer the following questions by simply 
putting the appropriate N, E, S, or W 


( 


after each one. 
In what direction is: 


Bolivia from Venezuela 
Costa Rica from Nicaragua 
Cuba from Panama 
El Salvador from Guatemala 


kk 


Puerto Rico from the Virgin Islands 
British Guiana from Colombia 
Paraguay from Uruguay 

Ecuador from Chile 

Haiti from the Dominican Republic 
French Guiana from Dutch Guiana 
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LETTERS TO 
APPETIZER 


Dear Sirs: 


| have just finished reading Scott Seegers’ most interesting 
article, “Through Latin America With Knife and Fork,” in the 
January issue of Americas. It made me so hungry that | had to 
go to the refrigerator for a ham sandwich—even though I had 
eaten a perfectly good dinner only two hours before! 

I've traveled quite extensively through Latin America, but | 
see I’ve missed a good deal in the way of gastronomic adventures. 
Please thank Mr. Seegers for the vicarious enjoyment he has 
given me, 

ee) Judith Patterson A 


Kensington, Maryland 


LITTLE ORANGES 


Dear Sirs: 

As a long-time reader of Americas, I have found many of your 
articles both enjoyable and instructive. In the January number 
(English edition) I read with great pleasure Scott Seegers’ article 
“Through Latin America With Knife and Fork.” My interest in 
this article is quite understandable, for during my travels I have 
sampled many of the dishes mentioned. | only want to call your 
attention to a small botanical mistake. The author refers to 
“the naranjilla, a citrus fruit that conceivably occurs in other 
places.” 

Although the name naranjilla means little orange, the plant 
which furnishes these fruits does not belong to the Citrus family 
(Rutaceae) but to the Solanaceae, and is related to the tomato 
and potato. The fruit juice of this naranjilla, the scientific name 
of which is Solanum quitoense, is really delicious. In Colombia the 
plant is called /ulo. 

Readers interested in more detailed information will find an 
excellent description of the plant with good illustrations in the 
article, “Naranjillas, or Litthe Oranges of the Andean Highlands.” 
published by W. H. Hodge in the Journal of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden in 1947. 

Karl M. Silberschmidt, Chief 
Section of Plant Physiology 
Sao Paulo Department of Agriculture 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Dear Sirs: 

Having just replied to a letter from a “pen pal” whose name 
I obtained in Americas, I would like to thank you for the excel- 
lent December issue, and add my approval of the letter on the 
“Letters to the Editors” page written by Jack Danciger of Fort 
Worth. During a.three-month vacation spent in the British West 
Indies, | was favorably impressed by the lack of racial diserimi- 
nation in the Antilles. We do have a race problem here on the 
Mexican border, but the real F.F.V.s are of Mexican ancestry and 
are fully capable of assuming all the burdens and duties of free 
men. The football lineups hereabouts are often more Latin Ameri- 
can than Anglo-Saxon, and whenever community work must be 
done, the men and women of Mexican ancestry can be depended 
upon to assume their full share of the load. As I had an oppor- 
tunity to say to an Englishman who asked me, “Why do you edu- 
cate them?”, “We don’t. They educate us!”. Such problems 
as do exist are gradually being solved by the Good Neighbor 
Commission. 

J. O. Jameton 
Pharr, Texas 


HELP WANTED 
Dear Sirs: 


My family and I spend many of our leisure hours singing and 
playing music together. I am interested in collecting native musi- 
cal instruments from various countries. It would give me great 


pleasure if some of your readers would communicate with me 
(in English) regarding the possibility of my obtaining some of 
the native instruments of their countries. 
Stanley J. Geller, M.D. 
239 South La Cienega Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, California 
LATIN AMERICAN CAMELLIAS? 
Dear Sirs: 

We publish the only magazine in the world (the non-profit 
Camellian) that is devoted exchusively to camellias. We have sub- 
scribers throughout the world wherever camellias are grown. We 
know nothing of those that may be grown in Latin America or 
in Spain, and are most anxious to correspond with anyone in 
South America, Central America, or Spain who may give us any 
information about them. 

From time to time we have heard rumors that certain species of 
camellias or plants related to camellias grow wild in some of the 
mountainous regions of Latin America. We are very anxious to 
reach those who may be in a position to give us any information. 

In order to create some interest and to establish correspondents 
(in English), we will give a year’s subscription to any readers 
of Americas who send us any camellia information from the 

Frank Griffin, Sr. 

Editor and Publisher 
Camellian 

P.O. Box 715 

Columbia, Seuth Carolina 


above-mentioned countries. 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
below by the initials after the name. Stamp collectors are 
indicated by an asterisk after the name. 


The following eight names are from Phillips, Texas: 


Elizabeth Brewer (E, 5) 
114 Second Street 


Marilyn Taber (E, 8) 
135 Hamilton Drive 


Marilyn Cox 
2 Dimit Street 


Diane Hampton (E, 8) 
16 North Addinsell Street 


Joanne Updike (F, 5) 
12 North Oberfell Street 


Joe Wimmer (E, 5) 
> Hiatt Street 


Sandra Hollingsworth (E, S$) 
25 South Addinsell Street 


De Traver Ladyman 
205 Third Street 


The following seven names are _ 


from Salvador, BA, Brazil: 


Maria Eunice de Oliveira (EB, P) _ a 
Avenida Raujo Pinho, 1-A, Apto. 7 
Edificio Barbosa (Canela) t 


Hilda Silva Leite (E, P) 
Rua Siqueira Campos, 59 


José Fadigas de Souza Neto (E, P) 
Avenida Joana Angélica, 241 (Nazare) 


Renato Sa Vieira de Mello (EB. P) 
Praga Ana Nery, 6, 1° andar, (Nazaré) 


Judith Mello (E, P) 


ua Carneiro de Campos, 19 


Eunalita Moura Cardoso (EF, P) 
Avenida Campos Filho, 10 (Barra) 


Murillo Boaventura de Mendonca 
(E. P) 
Rua Bario de Sergy, 4 (Barra) 


CORRECTION 
In the February issue, Fernando Alegria’s new book, Walt Whitman 
en Hispano América, was inadvertently credited to the wrong pub- 


lisher. The correct publisher is Studium of Mexico. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Just back from Brazil, which she visited with a group of U.S. 
newshawks invited by the Brazilian Government to see for them- 
selves the damage to the coffee trees, Assistant Editor Berry 
WiLson gives us a firsthand report on “What's Happened to 
Americas readers this month are privi- 
leged to spend “An Afternoon With Frank 
Lloyd Wright” through the report by the 
distinguished Chilean author and journal- 
ist SANTIAGO DEL Campo, who began writ- 
iz for the Santiago newspaper El Mercurio 
t the tender age of fifteen. Soon thereafter 
his work was appearing in numerous Hemi- 
sphere publications. During the Spanish 
Civil War (1936-37), he was a correspond- 
ent for South American newspapers and 


magazines. On a tour of the United States 
under State Department auspices in 1949, he wrote articles on 
travel and on the development of North American art. Today Mr. 
del Campo is back in this country on a Doherty Foundation 
fellowship, studying U.S. cultural and journalistic life. In Chile 
his plays, comedies, and short stories have won national acclaim. 


After graduating from Miss Chapin’s School 
in New York City, Jane Watson CRANE, 
uthor of “Golden Legacy,” went to Italy 
ind France and took courses in the history 
of art. Subsequently, she worked on the 
editorial staff of the Magazine of Art and 
then on the monthly The Inter-American. 
On a trip to South America in 1945, she 
Visited Bogota and the Gold Museum in 
the Bank of the Republic. Her article about 
the exhibit of part of this collection in 
the United States grew out of the interest 
inspired by that first glimpse. Mrs, Crane was art editor of The 
Washington Post for eleven years and at the same time edited a 
fortnightly newsletter for the American Institute of Architects. 
loday she lives in Annapolis with her husband and small daughter. 


During the year that Canadian-born ANDREW 

Hunter Wuirerorp and his family lived 

% in Colombia, nothing impressed them more 

j than “Holy Week in Popayan.” Engaged in 

a community study sponsored by the Logan 

Museum of Anthropology at Beloit Col- 
: lege, the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
found that the presence of his family was 

a boon to his work. “The children and my 


Anthropological Research, and the Social 
Research Council, Mr. Whiteford 


Science 


wife’s interests opened doors | never would 
have been invited through,” he says. “The children particularly 
got into everything and knew half of the people in Popayan by 


the time I had met the alcalde. I’m afraid I would feel rather 


lost undertaking research again without them.” A graduate of 
Beloit and of the University of Chicago, Mr. Whiteford is now 
chairman of Beloit’s anthropology department and director of the 
Logan Museum. 


In the course of covering his beat, which 
is all of Chile, veteran newspaperman 
Enrigte Bunster has visited Cape Horn, 
one of the Hemisphere’s—indeed one of 
the world’s—still remote spots, which he 
describes in “Land’s End.” He also went 
along in 1947 on the Chilean Government's 
first expedition to establish naval bases in 
the Antarctic. Born in Santiago forty-two 
years ago, he has been a journalist for 
over nineteen years, reporting the events 
that have shaped his country’s current 
history. At the same time, he has written several books about the 
past, including Lord Cochrane and Motin en Punta Arenas 
(Mutiny in Punta Arenas), both touching on the history of the 
C Horn region. 


For about three years KATHLEEN CHASE, 
who wrote “Under Peruvian Sands,” lived 
in Lima, where her husband was Cultural 
Attaché at the U.S. Embassy. A naturalized 
American of Anglo-Danish parentage, she 
was educated in an Anglo-French convent 
school in the Far East, was married in 
Copenhagen after a short residence in 
Londen, and kept house in Paris before 
going to Peru. Mrs. Chase began to write 
poems and short stories as a child, has 
kept a diary constantly for thirty years, 
and now does fiction and non-fiction. She and her husband have 
recently been transferred to Buenos Aires. 


Preccy MuXoz, who discusses the history of the Mexican puppet 
theater in “Drama in Miniature,” has been a drama critic ever 
since she attended the University of Delaware. Born in New 
Rochelle, New York (her mother was a U.S. citizen, her father 
a Mexican), she has followed closely every aspect of the Mexican 
theater. In 1950 she went to work in Jalapa, the capital of Vera- 
cruz State, as official interpreter for her uncle, then Governor. 
After writing a bi-weekly art column for the Diario de Jalapa, 
she went on to Mexico City to become music and drama critic 
for the News. She is now Mexican correspondent for the magazine 
WVusical America. 


In the book section, Max Henriguez Urea, one of the foremost 
scholars in the Dominican Republic, gives us “A Look At Domini- 
can Literature.” Ensayos Sobre Literatura Latinoamericana, by the 
Chilean Arturo Torres-Rioseco, is examined by Frank P. Hep- 
BLETHWAITE of the PAU division of philosophy, letters, and sci- 
ences, who formerly taught Spanish and Portuguese at Harvard 
and Rutgers. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; and the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, in their 
original languages, outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines all over the Hemisphere. 
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THE DEPOSITORY 
SUBSCRIPTION 


A special service of the Pan American Union 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


assures a steady flow of knowledge from the presses of the Organ- — 


ization of American States for one year—a colorful variety of books, 


—_— and reports. Some deal with cultural subjects, literature, 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


also includes with these publications an annual subscription 


to 5 periodicals 
AMERICAS, ANNALS, INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
PANORAMA, ESTADISTICA 


(total value, $14.00) 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


is available to individuals and organizations wishing to keep abreast of 
the growth ard development of Inter-American affairs at the following 
yearly rates: 

All publications in English, $25.00 

ae All publications in Spanish, Portuguese, and French, $25.00 

All publications, $35.00 


Order from 


PUBLICATIONS AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 


Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. ike 
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